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The Russians in their drive for additiona} terri- 
tory at the end of the 18th century saw a happy 
hunting ground on the still unsettled west coast of 
America from Alaska to the then Spanish Califor- 
nia and Mexico. Action followed dreams and it was 
almost a century before the Russian menace in the 
North Pacific was brought to at least a temporary 
end. 

AJl aspects of this dangerous, heroic and intrigu- 
ing era are covered in detail in this work by Co- 
lumbia University’s Dr. Manning, expert on Rus- 
sian history and affairs. This fascinating study 
embraces the factual incidents surrounding the de- 
vious manipulations of Baranov and Rezanov, the 
causes precipitating the issuance of the Monroe 
Doctrine, the settlement of Alaska and the events 
leading to the sale thereof, the dreams of Haitian 
conquest, California and the famous Fort Ross, the 
Decembrist U prising, Alaska’s part in the Crimean 
War, the fabulous operations of the Russian-Amer- 
ican Company, and other neglected but important 
aspects of Russo-American relations which point 
up with prophetic accuracy the problems of today. 

In his chapter entitled The Meaning of Commu- 
nism, the author offers a crystallized interpretation 
of these historical events in the light of present- 
day conflicts, establishing that the threat of the 
East is by no means a new one, and that the tsars 
were no less zealous extraterritorially than are the 
present Kremlin powers. 

This highly readable and documented study will 
prove of fascination, value, and even surprise to 
those who seek understanding and enlightenment 
in connection with Russia’s aims -— past, present 
and future. 
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Introduction 


OST Americans are well aware that in 1867 the Uni- 

ted States purchased Alaska from the Russian tsar 
for $7,200,000, At the time those who supported the move 
thought little of it except as the elimination of another co- 
lonial system from the New World. Some advocated it out of 
a supposed sense of gratitude for hypothetical Russian aid 
during the Civil War. The opponents called the territory 
“Seward’s Icebox.” Both groups united in leaving the territory 
to its own devices and it was not until the discovery of gold 
in the Klondike at the end of the nineteenth century that 
anyone began to pay attention to the region. It required the 
Japanese attack and occupation of some Aleutian islands and 
the possibility of trans-polar flights by airplane to bring 
home to the people as a whole America’s good fortune in 
securing the northern outpost. 

Still, if we look not at Alaska but at what the Russian 
writers of all periods have called Russian America we find 
a very different picture. It is true that by 1867 this had 
shrunk for a variety of reasons to what we are accustomed 
to call Alaska but it had formerly embraced in a desultory 
way far more territory, for at one time it had reached ac- 
tually almost to the gates of San Francisco. While on the 
one hand, the discovery and development of Alaska was the 
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result of private initiative by trappers and fur traders, the 
whole concept of Russian America was fostered with the 
avowed object of securing control over the entire western 
shore of the Americas and of making the North Pacific Ocean 
a Russian lake. 

This brought the whole question of Russian America into 
close connection with the imperial Russian advance in Asia 
southward along the Pacific coast. That in turn linked the 
onward march of the tsarist forces with the Russian expres- 
sion of the belief that Moscow was destined to dominate 
the world. This mystical belief in the Third Rome as the 
centre of civilization changed its form from the time of the 
foundation of St. Petersburg but it did not change its sub- 
stance, and the aspirations of Peter the Great and his suc- 
cessors under different names proceeded along the same 
familiar lines with the constant menace to all their neigh- 
bors on the west, the south and the east. 

The policy of expansion was not carried out consistently 
but it went by fits and starts, as circumstances determined. 
Hence came the formation of Russian America and the ap- 
parent willingness of tsar Alexander II to liquidate the per- 
formance, when it proved unprofitable for Russian plans 
elsewhere. 

The sale of Alaska marked the end of a grandiose project 
which had in fact been launched prematurely and without 
sufficient preparation—in fact without any preparation at all. 
Yet the transaction was carried through for a definite pur- 
pose which was appreciated by the higher officials in St. 
Petersburg. 

As we read today the studies by the Soviet historians, we 
can see that it was not taken out of sympathy or good will 
toward the United States. It was done in the hope of divid- 
ing further the United States and Great Britain, of creating 
enmity and misunderstanding from which the Russian Em- 
pire might profit. At the moment Russia miscalculated, for it 
could not understand the surprising increase of the power 
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of the United States; it could not appreciate the nature of 
the future relations between the United States and Canada, 
nor could it foresee its own activity in the Pacific Ocean, or 
appreciate the results of its advance to the south of the Amur 
River. 

World War II gave Russia, now concealed under the name 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the opportunity to 
resume the old Russian drive to the south and its successful 
seizure of China put it in control of the greater part of 
the Pacific mainland quite in accordance with the dreams 
of past centuries. It created a situation in which Russia, 
secure on the Asiatic mainland, was brought face to face 
with a strong United States resting its power on the island 
fringe of the continent. This is the very opposite of the Rus- 
sian dream to dominate the Americas by its seizure of the 
entire west coast of this continent. 

Bolshevism has brought in new techniques and refined old 
ones. It has scarcely changed the purposes of Moscow, for 
the reconstruction of the Soviet Union after the Russian 
Revolution followed at an accelerated tempo the advances 
of the Moscow tsars. It raises again the problem of the com- 
ing clash with the United States and the way in which the 
old-new techniques can be applied in this struggle. 

After periods of day dreaming and of sentimental argu- 
ment, we are once again forced to face clearly the question 
not only of the Pacific but the Atlantic. It leads us to review 
the past and to reconsider the present in the light of the past. 
I emphasize strongly that it is the same old clash that ex- 
isted earlier but only now complicated by the modem de- 
velopments. Russia-USSR are all one piece, the religious-ir- 
religious aspirant for world domination. If this book can 
throw any light upon this clash, it will have served its pur- 
pose. 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Russian Advance to the 
Pacific Ocean 


HE early years of the Russian occupation of Alaska and 

in fact its entire course were marked by a frenzied strug- 
gle between turbulent individuals reckless of all law and re- 
straint and the deadening hand of a rigid and haughty bu- 
reaucracy which cared more for paper correctness than it did 
for actual accomplishment. These clashes were still further 
complicated by the far-reaching schemes of conquest that 
were encouraged in the minds of the more intelligent agents 
who were sent out from Petersburg. When we add to this 
the conflicts between the clergy of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the administration of the area, the discords be- 
tween the Russians were almost more bitter than were the 
feuds between the Russians and the natives whom they were 
trying to dominate. All this was a natural development but 
it can be understood only from the peculiar history of the 
conquest of Siberia by the Russians and of the means that 
were adopted to achieve it. 

The first great factor in the situation was the unusual po- 
sition of the tsar and the city of Moscow. Almost simultane- 
ously in the fifteenth century came the fall of Constantinople 
and the liberation of Moscow from the Tatar yoke. Then by 
the marriage of Ivan III of Moscow and Sophia Palaiolog, the 
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niece of the last emperor of Constantinople, the way was 
clear for Ivan to proclaim himself the heir of the Byzantine 
tradition and to designate Moscow as the Third Rome, the 
one Christian capital of the world and the only centre of Or- 
thodox Christianity, more than that of Christianity itself. 
Henceforth the will of the tsar and the usages of Moscow 
were to be the standards of humanity, even though Moscow 
was a benighted country with few connections with Europe 
and interested primarily in hiring German soldiers for all of 
the technical branches of its army. 

This system with its adaptation of the manners of the Tatar 
hordes covered with a Christian veneer reached its height in 
the reign of Ivan Vasilyevich IV, better known as Ivan the 
Terrible. A grim and morose sadist in his older days, he had 
succeeded in his youth in capturing the centre of the Golden 
Horde, the city of Kazan on the Volga, in 1552 and he thus 
broke the power of the Mohammedans and in a few years his 
armies had reached the Caspian Sea and controlled the en- 
tire course of the Volga River. Everywhere he established his 
iron rule and executed or tortured every one, nobles and 
peasants alike, who dared to risk his disfavor. Nevertheless 
his rule satisfied the vast majority of the great Russian popu- 
lation. The folksongs of the day, while they emphasize his 
sternness and his cruelty, almost uniformly accept his point 
of view and the excesses of his reign did not cast at home any 
reflection on the almost divine position claimed by the sov- 
ereign and the greatness of Holy Moscow. As a nineteenth 
century Russian writer, Prince A. K. Tolstoy, summed it up, 
the terrible thing was not that “Ivan IV could exist” but that 
“a society could exist which could look at him without dis- 
satisfaction.”? 

There were indeed many who did. The educated and the 
cultured who escaped his wrath fled to the west to Lithuania 
and to Poland. The men of action and of daring turned to 
the east. There along the Volga and in the forests on both 
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sides of it, they formed themselves into bands of outlaws, 
the so-called Cossacks who were to play such an important 
role in later Russian history. These outlaws were reckless and 
ruthless men but they remained fanatically Orthodox, even 
though they knew no law but their own physical desires and 
the will of an elected commander. They made their living 
by fighting, by robbing (and even the envoys of the tsar were 
not spared), by hunting and by trapping. No task was too dif- 
ficult or too dangerous for them. No act, once their passions 
were aroused, was too bloody or inhuman. They made no at- 
tempt to come together, to build up an anti-tsarist move- 
ment or to build settled homes or establishments for them- 
selves. Deep in their hearts they were still thoroughly loyal 
to a regime against which they were in open rebellion. With 
equal freedom, they stole for their mates Russian girls, Tatars 
and Asiatics of any and all kinds and they lived a rugged 
and carefree existence and died as nonchalantly as they 
lived. 

In 1558, Ivan gave a large tract of land across the River 
Kama to a merchant family, the Stroganovs, for exploitation. 
They employed large numbers of peasants as trappers and 
hunters and they thoroughly prospered. Their actions irri- 
tated the native, non-Russian population, many of whom 
still remembered the fall of Kazan. As the Stroganovs pushed 
their operations further and further toward the Urals, oppo- 
sition to their advance became more bitter and constant and 
it seriously menaced the expanding dreams of the family. 

At this moment they turned to one of the outstanding 
outlaw or Cossack leaders, who is only known by his nick- 
name, Yermak Timofeyevich. By generous gifts and a prom- 
ise of a pardon from the tsar, they induced Yermak to 
enter their service and to bring with him his followers who, 
with good pay, soon amounted to several hundred men. The 
results of this arrangement proved highly satisfactory to the 
Stroganovs and finally Yermak and his men pushed their 
way across the Ural Mountains and in 1582 defeated the 
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Khan of Sibir and captured his capital on the Irtysh River. 
Yermak sent assistants back to Moscow with the news that he 
had acquired new territories for the tsar. He received the 
desired pardon and was appointed governor of Siberia and 
given a small force of soldiers to serve as the representative 
of the tsarist authority. 

Yermak did not live to know of these honors, for early in 
1584, before the return of the envoys, he was surprised and 
killed with a small force of his men by the Siberian natives 
and his body was never found. He had made a great impres- 
sion upon the Russian people and, almost alone of later 
figures, he was included in the heroic songs of his people 
and joined to the titanic and superhuman figures of an 
almost mythical time. 

The death of Yermak and the destruction of his best men 
did not stop the movement. Fresh bands of Cossacks, out- 
laws, hunters and trappers took his place. They pushed on 
further and further to the east, and by 1628 the Russians 
had reached the Lena River. In 1637 they established a fort 
at Yakutsk and in 1639 they reached the Pacific Ocean in the 
neighborhood of Okhotsk. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, forts had been 
built as centres of administration throughout the entire area 
and practically all the cities of importance in Siberia in the 
nineteenth century had been thus established. In general the 
chief route to the east had followed what was to become 
later the line of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, until it reached 
the valley of the Amur River. Here an obstacle was inter- 
posed. 

The seventeenth century was the period of the expansion 
of the Manchu Empire. The great leaders of this were able 
to extend their control over Mongolia and a considerable 
part of Central Asia, and despite their inferiority in firearms, 
their numbers were able to overpower the small forces of 
Cossacks and Russian soldiers who were trying to open the 
road, There were some expeditions that forced their way 
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down the Amur but many failed and although Khabarov 
was able to establish Russian control over the north bank in 
the middle of the century, the Russians were compelled by 
the Treaty of Nerchinsk to give up their attempts to pene- 
trate southward. As the Amur flows into the southern part of 
the Sea of Okhotsk, the Pacific holdings of the Moscow of the 
day found an outlet only in the more inhospitable sections in 
the far north. 

On the other hand the region to the north in the forest 
areas was the home of large numbers of fur-bearing animals, 
while the native population was relatively sparse and on a 
low degree of culture. It was an almost ideal situation for 
these hardy and ruthless trappers who made their way for 
months at a time into what were virgin hunting grounds. 

In the beginning they were compelled to travel in small 
bands to protect themselves against the attacks of the-natives 
whom they treated with great brutality. They robbed them 
in bartering deals, shot and beat them with impunity and 
raped their women. Then, as if adding insult to injury, the 
imperial representative with each band collected from every 
native a certain amount of furs as the share of the govern- 
ment; he stole most of these for his own profit. 

Once the party had secured all the furs that it could con- 
veniently handle, it made its way painfully back to its start- 
ing point at one of the forts. It sold its furs to some of the 
itinerant merchants and they carried them back chiefly to the 
city of Irkutsk, the seat of the vice-governor of Siberia. Here 
was the distributing centre of eastern Siberia and from here 
the furs started on their long journey to Moscow. 

From Irkutsk there was another road for furs. By the 
agreements which had forced the Russians out of the Amur 
valley, a road led across the Gobi desert into China and the 
point where this crossed the Chinese frontier was one of the 
two places by which the Russians were allowed to enter 
Chinese territory for purposes of trade. At the little city of 
Kiakhta there grew up a lively centre of exchange. The 
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Chinese were willing to pay exorbitant prices for even cheap 
furs and to charge equally exorbitant prices for tea and other 
articles of luxury and necessity. It was a mutually satis- 
factory relationship and every year several caravans of furs, 
really the cream of the crop, were sent to China. All of this 
was regulated by treaty and there was a supplemental clause 
that forbade any Russian ship to enter Chinese waters. This 
seemed largely a dead letter, for Moscow had few or no 
vessels in the White Sea, its only sea outlet at the time, and 
for good or ill the trade went overland, while the repre- 
sentatives of the tsar watched anxiously lest some untoward 
episode should arise at the borders to jeopardize the tea 
trade. 

This was the situation that rapidly developed. It involved 
the northward movement of the Russians into the northern 
wilderness. There were few or no ways of communication 
that were even worthy of the name of roads and as the fur- 
bearing animals were exterminated or at least greatly dimin- 
ished in numbers around the forts, the trappers and traders 
were compelled to move their operations further and further 
afield. 

To relieve the heavy task of moving their furs overland, 
the trappers and traders began to build rude boats to sail up 
and down the rivers, most of which entered into the Arctic 
Ocean. They discovered routes for travelling with the fewest 
portages. Along these too there grew up the ubiquitous forts 
and headquarters for the government officials and for the 
sturdy trappers. The more adventurous of these made their 
way into those regions of Kolyma that are now the locations 
of masses of the Soviet concentration camps. These areas 
were for all intents and purposes a no man’s land to which 
only the most hardy and the most daring would go, but these 
could not be prevented especially when they heard from the 
natives on the seacoast of still further lands that were rich 
with furs. 
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It is to be noted that in all this time there was little or no 
attempt to develop agriculture. It was necessary to move 
from western Siberia almost all the grain that was used in 
the east. With the exception of a few monasteries, where the 
monks tried to revive the memories of their homes, nothing 
was raised and the trappers in the woods lived largely on 
game and native foods. 

Life was unpleasant and hard even for the officials of the 
tsar. Men usually went out for short terms and expected to 
come back wealthy to enjoy their earnings and their graft. 
There was abundant opportunity for the latter, for the laws 
of Moscow, intent upon preserving the sanctity of the city, 
interposed obstacles to trade which could really only flourish 
by the open flouting of the laws and the bribery of the men 
who were sent to maintain them. Bribers and the bribed, 
these were the two classes of the population. The influence 
of the church was almost lacking but the Russians in Siberia 
were still fanatically orthodox. They were straining at the 
leash of all authority and with the parsimony of many of the 
tsars, his officials had no means or inclination to try to curb 
the boisterous and often discreditable conduct of the people. 

There were laws issued by Moscow for the protection of 
the natives. No one paid any attention. There were laws 
regulating everything in the good old Muscovite manner but 
there was no one to enforce them. There were no cultural 
institutions of any kind, none of the finer arts of life, and 
there were few women outside of the natives who were 
treated as the slaves of anyone who desired to seize them 
for social purposes. 

There was thus produced a curious, mixed, but hardy 
population numbering only a few thousands but ready for 
anything, greedy for money and none too scrupulous how 
they secured it. The vast majority had nothing beyond a 
faint dream that they would ever return to the civilization 
of Moscow. They wanted money simply to throw it away 
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before they joined another party. It seemed an unpromising 
environment but even so it was among this type of popula- 
tion that the movement for the expansion of Russia took 
root and it was they who carried it out. 


1A. K. Tolstoy, Prince Serebryany, Berlin, 1921, p. 6. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Discovery of America 


T WAS hardly to be expected that these trappers and 

traders would contribute much to geographical knowl- 
edge. They had no scientific training or interest. Few of them 
were literate. They travelled solely to find new and richer 
hunting grounds, more and more remote tribes on whom 
they could prey and rob. Many of them with an excellent 
knowledge of some part of the Siberian wilderness, plunged 
on farther and farther but there was no one to whom they 
would care to reveal their wanderings, for fear of arousing 
competitors in their trapping areas; the officials who col- 
lected the tribute for the government were little wiser or 
more competent than they. 

They left no records of their travels and almost all we can 
know about their activity are the few hints that they let fall 
in the kabaks and the drinking places, when liquor had 
loosened their tongues, and they were boasting before one 
of the few intelligent officials who had made his way to this 
abandoned and desolate region. Apparently by 1648, one 
Dezhnev perhaps by a stroke of luck, had sailed on his 
flimsy boat from the mouth of the Kolyma River around East 
Cape and to a Russian settlement on the Anadyr. Whether 
others tried it and were lost at sea, we can never know. 


Still from the Chukchis and the other tribes they gathered 
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traditions and stories of islands in the Arctic and the Pacific 
Oceans. They heard of a “large land” to the east but few of 
them had ever heard of America and had they been blown 
over and back they would not have reported it. The knowl- 
edge of the country was one thing; the recording of the ex- 
ploration was another. We can trace the growth of knowl- 
edge only by the increasing number of Russian forts in the 
area as they pushed out and established settlements in 
Kamchatka and at the mouths of the various rivers along the 
coast. 

It remained for Peter the Great to galvanize the officials 
into action and into attempts to map in a crude way the en- 
tire area. There was ample need for this, if Peter was going 
to carry out his plans for Europeanizing his entire realm. 
The need was indisputable but Peter with his broad plans 
for widening the boundaries of his already extensive hold- 
ings in both Europe and Asia, possessed also an unflagging 
zeal for having authorities on all subjects in his own country 
and when a shipwrecked Japanese was found on the Siberian 
coast, he had him sent to St. Petersburg and ordered a 
selected group of young officers to employ themselves on 
the work of learning Japanese as their chief government oc- 
cupation. 

With his supreme interest in the Russian navy, Peter was 
greatly interested when he learned on a visit to Paris in 1715 
the general ignorance there of the north Pacific area. Spanish 
and Dutch voyagers of an earlier date had sailed quite far 
to the north and they had entered on the maps various 
islands which they claimed to have seen but which they had 
not explored. No one knew whether or not Asia and North 
America were connected in the far north and interest in the 
Northwest Passage had fallen to a low ebb, as the established 
trade routes around Africa and around Cape Horn came 
into fairly common use to bring to Europe the treasures of 
Asia. 

He finally decided to send out an expedition from Siberia 
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to skirt the Siberian shore and endeavor to learn whether 
or not it was connected by land with North America. As his 
commander he chose Vitus Bering, a Dane who was holding 
the rank of captain of the first rank in the Russian Navy. 
Bering was then forty-four years old and in his younger 
years, before going to Russia, had made one trip to the East 
Indies. As lieutenants, Peter chose another Dane, Martin 
Spanberg, and a Russian, Alexis Chirikov. 

The final preparations were made by Peter as he was on 
his death bed and after his death, his widow, Catherine I, 
carried out his instructions almost immediately. 

On February 5, 1725, after part of his crew had started for 
the east, Bering received orders to go to the Pacific coast. He 
left at once. It was a long and hard trip across the wilds of 
Siberia and Bering did not reach Okhotsk until late in 1726. 
Even then some of the parties with the equipment had not 
arrived, for everything except the necessary timber had to 
be convoyed from European Russia, including all the food 
for the expedition. Bering spent most of 1727 at Okhotsk, a 
miserable place with only ten Russian houses in it, trying to 
hurry up the arrival of the supplies and to prepare the 
necessary timber. When all had arrived, Bering went on in 
the spring of 1728 to the Lower Kamchatka Post where work 
was finally started in April. The ship christened the St. 
Gabriel was finished in July and finally, on July 14, 1728, 
Bering put to sea. 

It was late in the year to start but Bering sailed northward 
and finally reached latitude 67° 18’ when he turned back. 
He had passed through what was later to be known as Bering 
Strait and then as the coast turned westward, he felt that he 
had fulfilled his purpose and started back to Kamchatka, in 
fear that he would be compelled to anchor for the winter in a 
woodless, desolate region which was not yet organized under 
Russian rule. He reached his starting point on September 2 
and spent the winter there. On June 5, 1729, he set out 
again this time to the east but he failed to find land and so he 
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rounded the point of Kamchatka and reached Okhotsk on 
July 23, 1729. Here he turned his ship over and started back by 
land to Petersburg where he arrived on March 1, 1730. 

Bering had a somewhat unfavorable reception, for the re- 
sults of his expedition had been largely negative. For one 
reason or another he had not noticed land to the east, even 
when passing through the strait and while his journey had 
yielded many scientific results, these did not answer any of 
the main questions. His report aroused considerable dissatis- 
faction. 

He had scarcely left Okhotsk on his way to St. Peters- 
burg, when it again came the turn of the Cossacks. They 
organized on Bering’s ship an expedition to subjugate and 
collect tribute from the Chukchi, but they were badly de- 
feated and their leader, one Shestakov, was killed. Nothing 
daunted, they continued and in 1732 a small force under 
the command of Michael Spiridonovich Gvodzev pushed its 
way up the coast to the East Cape and the Diomede Islands. 
From here he turned east and sailed close enough to America 
to make out the native huts on the shore. As he was unable 
to land, he turned back to Kamchatka and it was some years 
before he even bothered to make a report on his movements. 
Yet this was apparently the first time that any Russian had 
seen the “great land” to the east. What did the discovery of 
a new area count, if it was impossible at the moment to 
exploit it? 

All this time the government in St. Petersburg was pre- 
occupied with plans for expansion and when they appointed 
Grigory Pisarev Governor of Okhotsk in 1731, he was or- 
dered to arrange for the building of ships and for the 
strengthening of the colony by moving to it some three 
hundred healthy Russian prisoners from the prison settle- 
ment of Yakutsk to engage in agriculture. 

Bering and his friends continued with still more grandiose 
plans for the north Pacific. It was wisely suggested that 
they should employ regular ships which would circum- 
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navigate the globe with equipment loaded in the capital but 
this idea was given up perhaps from motives of secrecy, and 
finally Bering was ordered to go to Okhotsk and Kamchatka, 
build two ships and sail along the Pacific coast and to the 
east with a slight emphasis on the advisability of moving 
south until he came upon some European settlement, i.e., the 
northern part of Mexico. 

This was not all that was planned, for it was then decided 
to send other parties by land to explore the coast east of the 
Lena to settle the vexing question of the union of Asia and 
America. Plans were made to explore the interior of Kam- 
chatka. For this purpose representatives of the Academy of 
Science were added to the staff of the expedition. Bering 
had suggested that special stress should also be laid on an 
endeavor to open up commercial relations with Japan and 
the Amur region but for the moment these ideas were laid 
aside. 

The Empress Anna Ioannovna finally approved the pro- 
posals. Under these she ordered the construction of two ships, 
one under Bering himself and the other under Chirikov, now 
a captain. Bering was placed in complete control not only 
of the cruise but of all the explorations that were to be 
carried on. All of the officials in the area, the governor of 
Siberia, the vice governor at Irkutsk and Pisarev at Okhotsk 
were given detailed instructions as to the help which they 
were to offer Bering and it was confidently expected that 
within a few months all would be ready. 

All hopes were false. Bering ran into difficulty after diffi- 
culty. He could not even get to Kamchatka, for he was com- 
pelled to remain at Yakutsk in a desperate effort to expedite 
the furnishing of supplies. He had to do everything himself 
and in the meantime the years were passing and the expenses 
of the expedition mounted from 10-15,000 rubles to 300,000. 
This aroused dissatisfaction in St. Petersburg and Bering 
was made the scapegoat. In 1788 his salary was cut in half 
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for incompetence but no one thought of removing him for 
lack of a better and more experienced person. 

In 1787 after four years of work in Yakutsk, Bering moved 
on to Okhotsk but misfortune still continued to dog the ex- 
pedition. In 1740 the two ships, the St. Peter and the St. Paul, 
were finally launched. Each was 80 feet long, and relatively 
broad. They were equipped with two masts rigged as brigs 
and carried fourteen guns. In the fall of that year they set 
sail for Kamchatka and apparently established a new settle- 
ment at Petropavlovsk on Avacha Bay. Even then more 
trouble came, for the entire supply of sea biscuits was lost 
in the water and the natives, overworked, finally revolted. 
Bering was exhausted physically and mentally by the time 
that the spring of 1741 came and he was ready for sea. 

On June 4, 1741, the expedition started with the inten- 
tion of reaching latitude 46° to discover if possible the as- 
sumed de Gama land found on their charts. At first all went 
well. The two ships remained together for about two weeks 
and then they were separated, and, although both cruised 
in much the same area, they did not re-establish contact. 
Bering, following the instructions which he had been given, 
then turned northeast and on July 16 caught sight of Mount 
St. Elias on the Alaska mainland. A detachment landed 
for a few hours to secure water and they had one or two 
more or less unsatisfactory meetings with the natives. 
Curiously enough Bering, much to the annoyance of a Ger- 
man scientist, Georg Wilhelm Stellar, attached to the St. 
Peter, refused to allow any exploration of the new lands. 
Bering was in a hurry because of the shortage of supplies to 
return to Petropavlovsk and pressed steadily westward. He 
sailed along the entire southern shore of the Aleutian Islands, 
while the crew became sicker and sicker from scurvy. 

They next came to the Commander Islands and here they 
landed with their supplies of water almost exhausted and 
with only eight men able to be on deck on November 5. 
Conditions scarcely improved and then on November 28 the 
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St. Peter was driven ashore by a storm. Fortunately the crew 
were already on land and there they were marooned for the 
winter. Bering died on December 19, 1741 and with him 
thirty of the men, while Lieutenant Sven Waxel, a Swede in 
the Russian service, took command. The next spring the 
survivors built a small hooker out of the wreckage of the St. 
Peter and painfully made their way to Kamchatka. 

In the meanwhile the St. Paul under Captain Chirikov had 
followed much the same route but in general somewhat fur- 
ther to the south. On the same day as Bering this expedition 
caught sight of Cape Addington and Coronation Island. 
Chirikov sent a boat ashore with nine men but it never re- 
appeared. A few days later the second boat with six men was 
sent to try to find them. This party likewise vanished and 
Chirikov had no way of learning whether they drowned in 
one of the straits of the Lisyansky Islands or were killed by 
natives. With no way of reaching shore, he too turned west 
and followed much the same route home, during which he 
lost six more men from scurvy. The St. Paul reached Petro- 
pavlovsk on October 12, 1741 and Chirikov made his official 
reports. He received special honors but he never recovered 
his health after these experiences. 

In the meanwhile Lieutenant Spanberg who had sailed on 
Bering’s first expedition had taken his own ship and sailed 
towards the northern coast of Japan. As this was the period 
when that country was practically closed to the world, he 
was unable to land on its shores but he brought considerably 
more information about the Kurile Islands and the region 
south of Kamchatka. 

The voyages of Bering and of Chirikov by their discovery 
of the Aleutians and the Alaska mainland had outlined the 
general character of the north Pacific. They had not defi- 
nitely established the complete separation of Asia and North 
America, for no one took into account the voyage of Dezhnev 
almost a century earlier.’ They did outline the wealth in furs 
that was available to the eastward for the having, but they 
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also made it clear that any successful and extensive explor- 
ation was going to be dependent upon the sending of ships 
from European Russia, for the resources of Okhotsk and of 
Kamchatka were not sufficient to build and maintain strong 
naval forces without imposing too heavy a burden on the 


population and food supplies of the far north. 


1 The journey of Dezhnev has been discussed by F. A. Golder, Russian 
Exposition in the Pacific, 1641-1850, p. 67 ff. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Settlement of Alaska 


HE discoveries of Bering and of Chirikov could not fail 
to arouse interest in all quarters. They opened a new 
period of maritime rivalry and of commercial ventures not 
only in Russia but throughout the whole of Europe. 
Naturally the Siberian traders were the first persons to be 
affected. The reports of the wealth of fur bearing animals in 
the new and virgin hunting fields aroused the cupidity and 
the ardor of those men who had already ruthlessly destroyed 
the animals of eastern Siberia. Year by year it had become 
more difficult for them to secure rich hauls near their bases. 
They had been forced to go further and further afield, to take 
more and more difficult journeys and undergo greater and 
greater hardships in the transport of their furs to market. 
To them it seemed far easier, even if more hazardous, to 
construct rude ships either at Okhotsk or in Kamchatka and 
push out to one of the newly discovered islands. At first they 
went to the Commander Islands as the closest to the Kam- 
chatka shores, but it was not long before the more venture- 
some spirits made their way to the Aleutians. Here they 
settled down for one or more winters, and plied their trade. 
They did more than that, for they brutally oppressed and 
robbed the Aleuts, debauched the Aleut women and intro- 
duced into the islands all kinds of diseases. 
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There was no one to control their actions, for the imperial 
authority was not extended beyond the Siberian mainland. 
The officials in charge at the ports were only interested in 
securing for the government its share of the furs that were 
brought back and even then, there was a pronounced trend 
for them to be satisfied with money payments instead of the 
older form of payment in kind. Strange to say, at this period 
neither Bering nor any of his successors had formally de- 
clared the domination of Russia over these newly discovered 
areas and they still remained an unclaimed land, even 
though the Russian traders believed that they should be the 
sole group to exploit the area. 

That opinion was not shared by their rivals. The Spanish 
in Mexico and California now were again galvanized into 
activity. With the help of Greek sailors, they pushed up the 
coast and endeavored to establish a settlement in the north 
at Nootka Sound, just south of the area claimed by Bering. 
This did not last long, but a more permanent result of the 
Spanish operations was the foundation of the fortress and 
mission of San Francisco in 1775-6. 

The reaction of the British was more serious. In 1579 Sir 
Francis Drake in the Golden Hind had sailed along the 
western coast of America, preying on Spanish commerce. 
About Easter of that year he had landed on the California 
coast and taken possession of it under the name of New 
Albion for Queen Elizabeth. He had then sailed away for the 
East Indies and more spoils. His voyage had had no definite 
results and his claims to the land were not immediately 
pressed. In fact it was two centuries before the British mani- 
fested any interest in the general area. 

In 1776 the British government sent out an expedition 
under one of the most distinguished mariners in its service, 
James Cook. On this voyage, Cook not only discovered and 
made known the Hawaiian Islands but he sailed up the 
American coast as far as latitude 70° 41’, considerably further 
north than Bering had gone on his exploration. He crossed to 
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the Asiatic side of Bering Strait and then in further explor- 
ations along the American coast, entered Cook’s Inlet and 
Norton Sound, before returning to the Hawaiian Islands 
where he met his death in 1779. He had found a group of 
Russian traders on Unalaska but as an officer of the Royal 
Navy, and in view of the New Albion claim, he pretended to 
notice none of the settlements and gave English names to all 
the points which he had reached. During the next years Eng- 
lish trading ships began to penetrate the north Pacific area 
and some, such as Captain John Meares, even began to pro- 
pose settlements of the English on the Aleutians. 

St. Petersburg realized too that the northern Pacific was 
also accessible to the English from the land side. They could 
not fail to know that the Hudson’s Bay Company with its 
broad charter could expand to the west as far as it desired, 
even though as yet no hunter or trapper had spanned the 
entire continent. 

It was then evident that the Russian government would 
not be entirely unopposed in its efforts to secure control of 
the north Pacific, for it would sooner or later bring about a 
clash with England. On the other hand, Siberia was far away 
and Russia was tremendously interested in its efforts to 
advance at the expense of Sweden, Poland and Turkey. 

The outburst of interest in the North Pacific during the 
reign of Catherine the Great disturbed the merchants of 
Irkutsk, who under Russian law had been organized into a 
powerful merchant’s guild. The new Empress had given 
them many privileges but she was not disposed to dabble in 
the affairs of the Pacific for fear that it would create compli- 
cations in her European plans. She made her position per- 
fectly plain that she was not interested in America and pre- 
ferred to leave the Siberians to their own devices. The revolt 
of the Cossack Pugachev which in the early seventies had 
devastated the area between the Volga and the Urals was 
another reason why she preferred to leave Siberia alone. 

This however was not satisfactory to the Siberian traders 
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and they had even worse grounds for complaint. The most 
lucrative part of the fur trade was with China but under the 
treaties that existed this could only be carried on through 
the one port of entry at Kiakhta near Lake Baikal. On the 
other hand, for a full century the British East India Company 
had been able to maintain a factory at Canton and they had 
been joined there during the eighteenth century by the 
French and the Dutch. The cost of transporting goods to 
and from Canton was far less than by the overland route to 
Kiakhta but there was no way for the Russians outside of 
some action by the central government to make a dent in the 
situation. Their discontent became even greater when the 
English sea captains not only began to open up trading rela- 
tions with the Alaska natives but to add insult to injury, they 
carried the furs which the Russians regarded as their own di- 
rectly to Canton and walked off with the lion’s share of the 
profits. 

It was at this stage that Gregory Ivanovich Shelikov 
appeared in the picture. He had been born at Rylsk in 
Ukraine about 1730 and had made his way to the far east. 
Here he engaged in trade and ultimately drifted into the 
fur business in which he prospered. He finally established a 
form of partnership with Ivan Ivanovich Golikov of Kursk. 
Golikov had been concerned with the collecting of liquor taxes 
in his home but for inaccurate handling of Russian gov- 
ernment money he was exiled to Siberia; however he had 
brought with him a considerable amount of the money. He 
and Shelikov now began to coéperate and to bind the bargain 
Shelikov, who was a widower, married a relative of Golikov’s. 
Natalya Alekseyevna was a woman of strong character and 
perhaps even more energetic than her husband, for she 
played perhaps the major role in all the ensuing develop- 
ments, 

With each year the réle of the Shelikov-Golikov combi- 
nation in the Aleutian fur trade grew larger and larger. They 
not only owned their own ships but they provided money to 
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underwrite some of their competitors in the hope of ulti- 
mately acquiring control of them. They began to dream of 
nothing less than a government monopoly of the entire 
business to be granted them through the Governor General 
of Siberia by the Empress. This naturally began to awaken 
the envy of the other traders, for it meant the suppression of 
the Merchant’s Guild for the advantage of one group. 

Shelikov did not stop with this. He decided to plant a 
colony in Alaska as a permanent settlement. He cleverly 
thought that despite the disinclination of the empress to 
take any decisive action, she could not fail to take over and 
protect a Russian settlement in the New World if it were 
menaced by the English traders, even if she was on principle 
opposed to it. 

As a result, in August 1783 he started out with an expe- 
dition on three ships, The Three Saints, St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, God’s Friend Simeon and Anna His Prophetess, 
with a crew of 192 men. More than that, he took with him on 
this adventure his wife and she became the first Russian 
woman to visit the Aleutians. The expedition, starting late, 
passed the first winter on Bering Island. The next year they 
went on to Kodiak Island which they erroneously thought 
was the mainland and built their settlement. From here they 
carried on side expeditions and established a trading post 
on Cook Inlet which they called Fort Alexander after the 
grandson of Catherine, the future Alexander I. All went well 
and they returned in 1787, leaving the settlement under the 
care of Samoylov. 

On his return with the news of discoveries and of the 
appearance of the British sailors, Shelikov became convinced 
that more had to be done. He saw the Vice Governor at 
Irkutsk and the latter advised him to make sure of the 
Russian position by trickery. He was ordered to go to every 
place where the British had been and to bury in the ground 
iron plates “with the representation of a copper cross and the 
words lands of the Russian realm in copper letters.” All this 
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was to be done secretly, “so that not only the natives may not 
see it, but it is to be hidden from all of our Russian workmen, 
so that by keeping this secret, it may be possible to avoid 
the guesses of the natives, that they have only now been 
placed there.” 

Shelikov was now ready to advance his schemes. Golikov 
had been recalled to Russia and pardoned and by a happy 
chance on that occasion he had had the opportunity to speak 
personally to the empress about their schemes. As a result 
Shelikov and his wife were summoned to St. Petersburg to 
plead their case before the Commercial College, the highest 
commercial body in the empire. At first things seemed to go 
well but at the last moment Catherine hesitated. She was 
now at war with both Turkey and Sweden and she did not 
want to risk an embroilment with England at the same time, 
lest that country interfere on behalf of one of her enemies. 
As a result she effected a compromise and gave the firm only 
the monopoly on lands which they discovered. Even that 
was enough to enrage their competitors, especially the 
Lebedev-Lastochkin combination. 

It is hard to understand the psychology of Shelikov and 
his wife. They had performed the unprecedented feat of 
founding a Russian colony under difficult situations. They 
had shown remarkable ability in introducing a rigorous 
discipline among their unruly colonists and had, by showing 
some protection to the natives, made it possible to attract 
them to work around the settlement and to hunt for them. 
They had applied certain rational methods of killing animals 
so as not to wipe out the entire supply. Thus they refused 
to allow the killing of seals until the young were able to 
take care of themselves. All these were positive achievements. 

Shelikov went on in his dealings with the empress to 
stress the number of Aleuts who had accepted Christianity. 
He multiplied many times over the number of Russians and 
of natives in his new settlement and he drew glowing pic- 
tures of the great city of Slavorossia that he had established. 
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He begged for the sending of a large ecclesiastical mission 
to offer the divine services and he drew glowing pictures of 
how the new colony could trade directly with Japan, China, 
Korea, India, the Philippines and other islands, and in America 
with the Spaniards and the Americans. It was relatively 
easy for his opponents to denounce him as an unprincipled 
liar, and this undoubtedly had much to do with the failure 
of some of his magnificent schemes, which would have made 
the north Pacific a Russian lake. 

Despite his failure to carry through all that he had desired, 
Shelikov did not give up, but when he got back to Okhotsk, 
he found that his representative Samoylov had shown no 
energy in expanding either the number of trading posts or 
in sending furs. He fired him and appointed a Russianized 
Greek, Delarov, to be his representative at Kodiak but this 
was ano more happy choice and in 1790 he decided that he 
had to change again. 

The new man whom he selected was Alexander Andreye- 
vich Baranov, who quickly made himself the outstanding 
man in the entire history of Russian America. He had been 
born in 1747 in Kargopol in the province of Olonets. That 
meant that he was a man of the north and accustomed to 
life in the northern forests and wilderness. He had made 
his way to Moscow and then had gone to Siberia to seek his 
fortune. He had left his wife and child in European Russia 
and, while he was willing to send them money, he did not 
want them in his neighborhood. He was shrewd with all of 
the commercial cleverness of the Siberian traders but he 
possessed also a certain governmental sense which fitted him 
to be more than a mere commercial administrator and at 
times he had visions and could act as a political governor. 

A tremendous drinker like most of his kind, he was able to 
earn a rough respect from the men under him or to coerce 
them if all else failed. At the same time Baranov was not the 
man to allow petty rules and regulations to hamper him in 
the execution of his designs. He felt himself responsible for 
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the well-being of the colony and no matter what the Rus- 
sian laws were as to trade with foreigners, he was willing to 
defy them if only by that means he could secure the material 
resources for maintaining the colony in good health and 
fairly satisfied. It is safe to say that it was to Baranov and 
Baranov alone that the Alaska colony owed its permanence 
and its success. 

It was certainly no thanks to Shelikov, for the latter was 
so occupied with his grandiose schemes and his efforts to 
secure a legal monopoly of the Alaska trade that he neg- 
lected the sending of supplies. Year after year Baranov had 
to supply his own needs, while he received from his chief 
unsolicited advice and reprimands on all conceivable sub- 
jects, whether it was an appeal to the Russian governor at 
Okhotsk, the purchase of supplies from chance wayfarers or 
anything else that came his way. 

Baranov had his greatest difficulty with the agents of the 
Lebedev-Lastochkin colony. Before his arrival this company, 
more or less with the approval of his predecessor Delarov, 
had established a colony, Fort St. George, on Cook’s Inlet 
only a few miles from Fort Alexander. Relations between the 
two were bad and they became infinitely worse when, to 
spite Shelikov, the company sent cut two ruffians, Konovalov 
and Balushin, with definite instructions to expel the Shelikov 
group from any positions on the mainland. Baranov had no 
desire to engage in civil war but several times armed hostili- 
ties broke out. Finally in desperation he proclaimed that he 
had received orders from the Russian authorities to seize 
them and he did so and confined the leaders in irons. 

He was none too soon for at almost the same period 
another ship arrived bringing an ecclesiastical mission. The 
head of this mission, Archimandrite Joasaph, was instructed 
to report on the various accusations that had been launched 
against him. It was relatively easy for Baranov to show the 
misdeeds of his opponents and to receive a certain vindica- 
tion. Still it was not enough, for the monks and Baranov were 
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engaged in a constant duel. Devout and holy men from the 
monastery of Valamo, they were ill prepared to take into 
account the mixed crowd that Baranov had under his com- 
mand. Shelikov had made them elaborate promises but there 
was nothing done and no preparations for their arrival and 
the monks were compelled to spend their first winter in the 
same barracks with the turbulent and drunken men of the 
colony and their Aleut mistresses. They were scandalized at 
all they saw and at Baranov himself who had entered into 
an informal union with a Kenai girl by whom he had two 
children and to whom he seems to have been devoted, for 
he married her after the death in Russia of his wife whom 
he had not seen for years. 

Later on Archimandrite Joasaph returned to Irkutsk for 
consecration as bishop. He never returned, for on the way he 
was lost with the entire crew in the shipwreck of the Phenix, 
a ship which Baranov had built on Kodiak Island with the 
greatest difficulty, to take the place of the unseaworthy hulks 
that were all that Shelikov had left him. 

Shelikov also had secured permission to ship a number of 
serfs to Alaska for agricultural work. Again he had picked 
the site of Yakutat, where the soil was unsuited for agri- 
culture. As a result the serfs became discontented and instead 
of raising food, they added to the general discontent. 

It is doubtful if Baranov could have maintained himself, 
if he had not known how to secure the help and assistance 
of a miscellaneous assortment of English, Irish and American 
traders whom he paid well for their services despite the 
violation of the Russian laws that were involved. It was they 
who taught him the art of navigation, who took their ships 
out to cover and escort the Aleut fishing canoes which were 
sent out each year for the capture of fur-bearing animals, 
seals and sea otters, and who filled a positive role in the 
colony that the old line Siberian trappers and convicts could 
not do. 

The net result was the slow but steady increase in the 
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number of Russian settlements. These extended from the 
Commander Islands in the west to the Pribilof Islands in 
Bering Sea and a number of other settlements at Atka, 
Unalaska, Kodiak and on the mainland. Baranov himself was 
frequently discouraged. He expected to be recalled at any 
moment but still his orders never came or if they did the 
man appointed to succeed him was drowned or died en route 
and he was still compelled to go on with the same old grind. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Russian-American Company 


HELIKOV never gave up his efforts to secure a monopoly 
of the Aleutian and American trade. The vision which 
he and his wife had formed of establishing themselves 
securely along the north Pacific burned brighter and brighter 
until the day of his death. With his strange mixture of 
brilliant achievement and fantastic promises, he outlined 
plans for establishing trading relations with the entire 
American and Asiatic seacoast. He drew up plans to send 
“trading ships to Canton, Macao, Batavia, the Philippine and 
Maram Islands with products and productions obtained in 
America and to take to America all that was necessary both 
for the Russians living there and for the native population.” 
He went further and seriously recommended the explora- 
tion of the Amur valley and the opening of a way of com- 
munication from Baikal which would give the Russians a 
safer harborage than they could possibly secure at Okhotsk. 
This was the very scheme that was to be worked out later 
and which led to the foundation of Vladivostok in 1858. 
While Shelikov showed considerable political sense, he 
represented the old Cossack urge for expansion which had 
driven Yermak and his followers from the Volga to the 
Pacific Ocean. He could deluge the court with appeals which 
would be fatally choked in the tangled methods of the 
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bureaucracy and after his original failure, all of the letters 
of his supporters among the governors of Siberia brought no 
positive results. 

On the other hand the man was found to plan for Russian 
expansion and to present it in political terminology that 
would be acceptable to the expansionist elements at court. 
This man was Nicholas Petrovich Rezanov. He was a noble 
and was born in St. Petersburg in 1764. His father held a 
small post there but he had made his career at Irkutsk and 
had always retained his relations with the Merchant’s Guild 
there. The boy had entered one of the Guard Regiments and 
in addition had become a warm friend of Gabriel] Romano- 
vich Derzhavin, the leading poet of the court of Catherine. 
Along with his verses, Derzhavin was a sincere, if over- 
zealous, administrator and he held many high posts during 
his long life. 

When Rezanov finally left the army for the Civil Service, 
it was at the advice of Derzhavin, and at the first opportunity 
the poet called him back to court. Here he became involved 
in the constant altercations between Derzhavin and Zubov, 
the favorite of the empress. He had early made the ac- 
quaintance of both Shelikov and Golikov and now, with the 
feud between the two courtiers at full career, he seized the 
opportunity of a mission from the Empress to go to Irkutsk 
and arrange for the carrying out of part of Shelikov’s plans. 

When he reached Irkutsk, he promptly fell in love with 
the younger daughter of Shelikov, Anna Grigoryevna. It was 
startling in every way. Anna was perhaps the most beautiful 
girl in Siberia and her father was the richest man. Still they 
were merchants and Rezanov a nobleman of high rank. He 
finally decided to ask for her hand. He was accepted and 
Shelikov gave him an enormous dowry with his daughter, 
but it was entirely in the funds of the Shelikov enterprises. 
The bold merchant had bound Rezanov to his cause not 
only by cords of affection but also of money. 

The young couple returned to St. Petersburg after the mar- 
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riage and Rezanov found that she was cordially received 
even in social circles. 

Then he set to work to win Catherine’s approval of the 
proposed company. Shelikov was working with the Governor 
General in Irkutsk to form a permanent company which 
would function steadily and not be merely a device for 
financing various cruises. Suddenly he died, and this left his 
widow, Natalya, and Rezanov as the leading champions of 
the Shelikov interests. Once more they had to go over the 
wearisome round of opposition from the rivals and just as 
the plans were being perfected and there was hope of suc- 
cess, the empress passed away. 

This brought Paul to the throne and Paul made it a point 
to do everything contrary to his mother’s wishes. As auto- 
cratic and anti-revolutionary as he was, he set free all those 
men whom she had imprisoned for radicalism and applied 
pressure on all her friends. She had favored the merchant 
class. He would not and he took stern action to force the 
American trade back into the old fetters, although he was 
less concerned with a possible hostile reaction of England 
to the new situation. 

Nevertheless there penetrated through the head of the 
half-mad emperor a new factor that had been growing in 
importance with every day; that was the appearance of the 
citizens of the United States on the scene or, as they were 
dubbed, the Bostonians. Now there was not only the British 
fleet under such men as Captain James Vancouver on the 
scene, sailing with impunity through the waters that Russia 
claimed as her own, but there were American ships putting 
into Kodiak and trading with the most bitter enemies of the 
Russians, the Koloshi or the Tlingits, the most powerful 
and ferocious of the Pacific Indian tribes. These had already 
on more than one occasion attacked Baranov and his small 
forces and the Americans were now supplying them with 
arms and ammunition. 

The Commercial College renewed its efforts to form some 
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sort of union company and in this they had the support of 
Rezanov and Natalya. But they were steadily opposed by the 
other merchant groups as that of Lebedev-Lastochkin who 
were joined by Golikov, for Natalya had so arranged it 
that the controlling position in the Shelikov interests would 
always be held by one of the Shelikov family, and this en- 
sured the freezing out of Golikov who had already with- 
drawn as an active participant when he had left Siberia, but 
who still retained large commercial interests in it. 

The best that the opponents could do was to suggest that 
the control of the Alaskan colony should be rested in a gov- 


ermmmental commissioner who would, so to speak, take over | 


the entire control of the colony and run it under imperial 
orders. Rezanov and his friends fought this. They based their 
arguments on the methods of the British East and West 
India Companies and advanced the spectre of revolution by 
pointing out that the poorly Christianized and civilized 
natives of Alaska and the islands would be more easily the 
prey of revolutionary ideas if they were compelled to deal 
with a government instead of a company official. 

The controversies raged at Irkutsk, at Okhotsk, and in St. 
Petersburg itself, as the various merchants struggled for 
powerful protectors. Rezanov, as a member of the Shelikov 
group and a high official of the Russian Senate had the point 
of advantage. Rezanov was able to win over to his side Count 
P. A. Palen, the military governor of St. Petersburg and one 
of the closest collaborators of the tsar. Palen used every 
effort to advance the cause of Rezanov and kept him from 
retiring from his post. The opponents tried to utilize the 
services of the Procurator of the Senate, P. B. Lopukhin, the 
father of Paul’s mistress, and thus the cause of Alaska was 
closely intertwined with the most serious intrigues of the 
capital. When Palen succeeded in forcing Lopukhin out of 
office, the task was over and on the very same day Paul 
signed a document establishing the Russian-American Com- 
pany under the protection of the emperor, July 7, 1799. 
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The terms ostensibly worked out by the heirs of Shelikov 
but under the supervision of Rezanov gave the company 
practically all that it desired. It received as a monopoly all 
trade and minerals found “on the northeastern shore of 
America from latitude 55° to Bering Strait and beyond and 
also on the Aleutian, Kurile and other islands lying in the 
North Eastern Ocean.” This phraseology may seem peculiar 
but it reflects the attitude of the day when it was not yet 
certain as to whether or not Asia and America were con- 
nected and it also stressed the Russian desire to separate the 
North Pacific area from the question of the rest of the Pacific. 

The Company was also authorized to make “new discover- 
ies not only north of 55° but also further to the south and 
to accept the lands which it discovered under Russian gov- 
ernment on the previously prescribed rules.”? This clause 
gave the Company the right to extend its control as far south 
as it would, subject to the vague northern limits of Mexico. 
In this respect it was similar to the instructions that the 
Empress Anna had given to Bering. With the anti-British 
policy of Paul and his attitude of treating the United States 
as a revolting colony of Great Britain and therefore a part 
of the revolutionary movement which he was fighting, it was 
intended to exclude the Anglo-Saxons as a whole from the 
Pacific area. It was an unspoken but clear repudiation of the 
English claims to a section at least of the Pacific coast on the 
basis of the discovery of New Albion by Sir Francis Drake 
in 1579. 

The Company was also given full permission to carry on 
trade with “the countries in the neighborhood” without 
specifying what these were. This in fact corresponded to the 
ideas of Shelikov for pushing Russian possessions down both 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. The inclusion of the Kurile 
Islands made it obvious that Japan, if it could be opened, 
and then China would be regarded as neighboring lands 
exactly as were Mexico and any other settlements on the 
American shore. Shelikov and with him Rezanov had 
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dreamed of ultimately extending Russian trade and control 
throughout the entire Pacific even as far as the East Indies. 
The purpose and range of the Russian American Company 
was left purposely vague. 

In still other clauses the governmental support of the or- 
ganization was made clear. It was entitled to cut lumber in 
the government forests and still more important it was to 
have the power of drawing powder and shot from the gov- 
ernment arsenals. In view of the Russian restrictions these 
clauses made it clear that for all intents and purposes the 
Russian American Company was to be the official arm of St. 
Petersburg in the Pacific area. 

Finally, the company received an iron-clad monopoly 
which not only provided that they could exclude foreign 
traders from the area but also any Russians who declined to 
enter it and trade on its terms. Article 10 expressly banned 
not only those who “wanted to engage in the trade,” but 
even “those former traders, who having been in this trade 
and possessing there their own ships and factories, did not 
wish to come in.”* 

The question of the actual form of the company was more 
troublesome than was the defining of its purposes or its 
rights. To understand the difficulties that came up, we have 
to remember that the government was approving this as 
somewhat parallel to the British and Dutch East India Com- 
panies which for nearly two centuries had existed as profit- 
able financial ventures and had worked their way up as 
political and administrative entities in control of large sec- 
tions of Asia. They were controlled as joint stock companies 
by experienced business men and trained colonial officials 
and if neither group were actuated by the highest principles 
of honesty, years of experience had taught how much graft 
the companies could stand and what were the limits of the 
toleration of one another. Both had arisen in response to a 
real need. 

The Russian American Company was something very dif- 
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ferent. It had arisen out of the dreams of Shelikov who saw 
in the establishment of his own monopoly in the north 
Pacific a means of freezing out his rivals as well as advancing 
Russian interests. His heirs carried out his policy but it was 
only Rezanov who realized to the full what and how the 
political and imperialistic dreams of his father-in-law could 
be realized. In forcing all the merchants into one company, 
and then in selling shares to the nobles as well as the mer- 
chants, the risk was run of placing the company at the mercy 
of people who knew nothing of the trade. The Shelikov group 
had contributed one third of the total initial capital (239,500 
rubles out of 724,000) but under article 8, it was provided 
that “A person was to have as many votes in the assembly 
and councils of the Company as he had shares.” This gave the 
Shelikovs a considerable advantage but it was always pos- 
sible for their rivals to form a coalition against them and 
vote them out of control. 

To counter this, they added a proposal that no one could 
vote unless he owned twenty-five shares. They phrased it 
“The shareholder who has less than 25 shares, should have 
no vote in the company but would be included in the vote 
of some one of the shareholders who had 25 shares, whom 
he wishes to designate. Besides each 25 shares would have a 
full vote, but of that person whom the shareholders would 
designate.” 

This seemed a little too obvious and so in paragraph 18 
as finally approved, it was worded: “No one can use the right 
of electing the directors and of voting in the general meet- 
ings, if he does not have 10 shares; the votes in the meeting 
shall be counted not according to the number of shares but 
according to the number of persons present in the assembly.”* 

This solution had a double effect. On the one hand, since 
the centre of the company was to be at Irkutsk, it was in- 
tended to be an inducement to the other Siberian traders to 
buy shares in the company. If they did and could still com- 
bine, they would be able to outvote the Shelikovs whose 
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chief representative Rezanov was in Petersburg. On the 
other hand if the company was to expand its capital, the 
Shelikovs and Rezanov saw that it would have to sell shares 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow. Of these shareholders none 
knew anything of Russian America; they would have no 
chance of voting and would thus have no say in the affairs 
of the Company. 

Everything depended upon the working out of an under- 
standing between the groups of traders. This did not take 
place and at the various meetings the Shelikov group, repre- 
sented on the board by M. M. Buldakov, the brother-in-law 
of Rezanov, and Ivan Shelikov, the brother of Gregory and 
Rezanov’s uncle by marriage, fought bitterly with the group 
of Mylnikov, their chief rival, who was supported by the 
Irkutsk merchant Startsev. 

At the same time that these bitter clashes were going on in 
Irkutsk, the tsar, to protect the government interests in the 
north Pacific, decided to appoint a correspondent to act as 
intermediary. There could be no better choice for this post 
than Rezanov himself, but Rezanov, intimately connected 
as he was with the Shelikov interests, was from the stand- 
point of Mylnikov and the opponents the most unsuitable 
man for the task. 

The meetings of the directors became more and more 
turbulent. It was in vain that the Governor of Irkutsk ap- 
pealed for order. It was in vain that Rezanov wrote letter 
after letter to appeal to the patriotism and the common 
sense of the directors. Both sides by appeals to the courts, 
by the institution of lawsuits, by presents to prominent in- 
dividuals in the capital attempted to secure full control of 
the company. Yet it was evident that the Shelikovs were 
gaining in influence and with this the ardor of the other 
trading members began to cool. 

Finally in 1800 the Shelikovs were able to take the decisive 
step and to move the headquarters of the company to St. 
Petersburg. This made it practically impossible for those men 
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who were actively interested in the fur trade to serve as 
directors. It transferred the power to such nobles in the 
capital as saw fit to invest money in the enterprise. It 
strengthened the position of Rezanov and it still further iso- 
lated Baranov and the Russians in America from the bureau- 
cratic machine which was supposed to superintend their 
activities and to supply them with the necessary means of 
support. 

During this period about the only constructive thing that 
was done was the formal appointment of Baranov as the gov- 
ernor in Russian America and the securing from the tsar for 
him of a Cross of St. Vladimir. This gave him some sort of 
standing, although it did not regulate his position with re- 
gard to any Russian officers or officials who might go on 
government business to the Far East. As a merchant by origin 
he was outside the social and bureaucratic hierarchy of the 
Russian Empire and he could be insulted with impunity—a 
situation which was none too easy for a man who had already 
worked for years against overwhelming odds in trying to 
maintain a settlement on the Alaskan coast and whose word 
and decisions were law over a wide and undefined area. 

The directors did not take any of the necessary steps to 
supply him further, for they very soon found themselves in- 
volved in the more pleasant and personally lucrative task of 
manipulating the stock of the company to their own ad- 
vantage. The early participants in the company had received 
stock valued at 1,000 rubles a share, but this did not repre- 
sent only cash contributions. The fur traders who had entered 
the company had contributed to it their ships, factories, 
warehouses, etc., as well as their stocks of furs, and as more 
and more of these were turned over the price of the shares 
was regarded as rising. 

It was in the beginning proposed to sell another 1000 
shares at 1000 rubles a share plus some part of the increased 
value. The work went very slowly and up to the time that the 
company was moved to St. Petersburg it seems that only 
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about 14 shares were actually sold. At one time the price of 
shares was artificially raised to 3638 rubles, 61% kopeks but 
this was apparently done as much to allow some of the direc- 
tors as Mylnikov to sell his own stock at fantastically high 
prices to his friends and dupes, while the directors pocketed 
enormous sums for various pretexts, so that by the end of the 
first twenty years they had almost bankrupted the company 
by their false charges. 

A still more serious situation was created by the fact that 
the directors made no efforts to market the skins in the best 
ways. They left the curing of them to Baranov and his small 
force of Russians and of Aleuts, none of whom were familiar 
with the newer methods that were being employed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and insured the preservation of 
the skins. They were dried rapidly under heat so as to fix 
them for transportation and by the time that they reached 
Okhotsk and Irkutsk with the few boats available many were 
wholly or partially ruined. 

Even this did not disturb the directors. They saw in it an 
opportunity for writing off losses and maintaining the price 
of those which they sold. In pursuit of this they often allowed 
the skins to depreciate further and then on one excuse or 
another ordered their local agents to have them burned, 
instead of trying to salvage anything out of the deteriorated 
mass. 

All the time the company was kept nominally solvent by 
the sale of stock, with an increasing emphasis upon the 
political importance of Russian America. This was no small 
achievement in view of the tangled skein of events in both 
Russia and Europe. 

Tsar Paul was assassinated on March 23, 1801 and was 
succeeded by his son, Alexander I. Again the ever resource- 
ful Rezanov contrived to bring his influence with Count 
Palen and others of the group of Catherine who returned to 
power to bear upon the affairs of the company. Despite his 
efforts to change the policies of his father, Alexander I was 
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quickly induced to take the company under his protection 
and to reconfirm the privileges given to it. 

As a matter of fact the change was for the good, for Alex- 
ander was far more aware of the dreams that underlay the 
Russian expansion than had been Paul. Rezanov was now 
able to work more freely for expanding its sphere of activity 
and to dream his dreams of making the Pacific Ocean a Rus- 
sian lake but he was not able to stop most of the abuses that 
were stubbomly maintained by the directors. 

It is not too much to say that from this period Russian 
operations in the Pacific area moved definitely on three 
levels which were very poorly coordinated. These were: the 
dream of the imperial circles at St. Petersburg to establish 
a great overseas empire which would satisfy the ambitions 
and the aspirations of Russia; the steadily diminishing 
dreams of the directors of the company to secure for them- 
selves enormous fortunes with the least possible amount of 
work and the willingness to indulge in the shadiest of shady 
businesses, if only they could show a paper profit and escape 
censure; the efforts of Baranov at Alaska and of some of his 
more intelligent and loyal assistants to plant the Russian 
flag firmly in the New World, to bring some kind of order 
into the affairs of the colony, to secure some of the minor 
comforts, if not luxuries, and to provide for a continued flow 
of immigration into the new lands, so that they could be 
held in case of international complications. 

On paper the hopes of the Russian government, the statutes 
of the company, and the efforts of its colonists all seemed to 
be directed toward the great task of strengthening the posi- 
tion of Russia in the world. Yet in practice the weaknesses, 
mistakes and deliberate deceptions of the company raised 
an insuperable obstacle between the plans and the realiza- 
tion. The developments in Europe and in America stood in 
sharp contrast, and St. Petersburg by its wavering policy and 
its failure to coordinate the participants left Russian America 
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and also the Asiatic parts of the plan unsupported, while the 
course of events began to sweep Russian reality if not Rus- 
sian aspirations from the foreground of the picture. 

1 Okun, Rossiysko-Amerikanskaya Kompaniya, p. 28. 

2 op. cit., p. 44. 


3 op. cit., p. 44. 
4 op. cit., p. 45. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Work of Baranov 


HE St. Petersburg circles that were interested in the 

Alaska settlement and the fur trade were intent only on 
profits. It was not long before the majority of the directors 
of the Russian American Company realized that they could 
secure personally more money by exploiting the wealthy 
circles of the capital and manipulating the stock of the com- 
pany than by pressing the fur trade. They lost all interest in 
the colony and neglected not only to supply Baranov and his 
associates with the necessary supplies but even to pay at- 
tention to the correspondence and the reports that he sent 
in. 

It was a discouraging situation at best on Kodiak Island, 
and it was even worse at Yakutat where the serfs who had 
been sent by Shelikov were trying in an inhospitable region 
to go through the pretences of agriculture. Baranov was the 
only one who did not completely lose heart and even he 
found it difficult to force himself to action and to drive his 
more or less openly rebellious associates. He had a few on 
whom he could rely like Ivan Kuskov whom he had brought 
with him on his first arrival as a bookkeeper and whom he 
was able to train into a competent administrator. Yet he had 
to keep reliable men in far distant trading posts and for years 
at a time he had to maintain himself in the most devious 
ways. 
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Baranov was well aware that he was supposed to send 
back to Shelikov and later to the company all of the skins 
that he was able to gather. In return for what? In the mean- 
time he had to get supplies and he could find only one source 
for them and that was from the British and later from the 
Bostonians. 

The discovery of Hawaii by Captain Cook had been a 
godsend to both the British and the Americans. The old days 
when the British seadogs had found their main interest in 
the Pacific in plundering the Spanish treasure ships were past, 
but the Spanish ports were not at all hospitable to foreign- 
ers, and the ships needed some sort of a port in which the 
men could be rested after the long voyage around Cape 
Horn. Hawaii filled the need perfectly, especially since King 
Kamehameha, an intelligent, if still uncivilized ruler, rea- 
lized in his own way the advantages which he could win 
not only for strengthening his position against the white men 
but against native rivals by making himself useful to them. 
He had secured the services of an English sailor, John Young, 
to advise him in these connections. Young had deserted from 
an English ship under unpleasant circumstances and had 
taken a native wife but he had not carried with him into his 
new life a hatred for the past, and he was thus willing to ex- 
tend a helping hand and to advise the king to do the same 
to all the English-speaking mariners. 

At first these were chiefly English but about the time of 
the arrival of Baranov, ships began to appear at Hawaii with 
crews chiefly from Boston and they found almost as warm a 
welcome. 

The captains and crews of these boats were often a rough 
and tough crowd and in that respect they were similar to 
many of the Russian sailors that manned the ships on the 
north Pacific. But they were better sailors. They kept their 
ships in good condition and those ships were better built and 
more seaworthy than Baranov could turn out at Kodiak or 
than the Russians would build at Okhotsk or Kamchatka. 
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They appeared regularly to trade with the Indians to whom 
they sold guns and ammunition as well as trinkets. They 
were more interested in trading in furs than in securing the 
control of the territory from which the furs came, They pre- 
ferred to cheat the natives rather than to kill them and over- 
work them and they were frequently able to snatch away 
from Baranov the cream of the year’s catch. 

Then with the approach of autumn after a summer in the 
north Pacific they returned to Hawaii and after a new rest 
they either sold their furs to men in the China trade or they 
sailed directly to Canton to dispose of their cargo. With tea 
and other products of the Orient they returned to their 
homes on the east coast of America. 

Their actions enraged the Russians and again and again 
the court at St. Petersburg took it up with the English Am- 
bassador or it ordered protests made in London; for the tsars 
could not demean themselves by noticing the new revolu- 
tionary government of the United States. It was not until 
1809 that they formally recognized American independence. 
The results of these protests were always the same and the 
ships kept coming in greater numbers. 

Their actions enraged Baranov, but when one of these 
ships appeared in the harbor of Kodiak, the Russian governor 
had little that he could do except to quiet his conscience, 
sell some of the furs and thus secure the necessary supplies 
that he needed and that were no more forthcoming from 
the Russian-American Company than they had been from 
Shelikov. His best policy was to drive as hard a bargain as 
possible by a copious use of liquor, in which the Russians did 
not always excel, and to receive in exchange those articles 
which would allow him to continue his task for another win- 
ter. Some of these captains who were steady voyagers to the 
north Pacific even became so sure of their ground that they 
loaded their ships with what they thought would be ac- 
ceptable to the Russian governor and made their way di- 
rectly to Kodiak, so as to save time. 
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Others were half inclined to enter into an informal agree- 
ment with him to act as escorts for the Aleut hunting fleet 
which started out in the spring along the southern Alaska 
coast, so as to be able to give help to the small craft in case 
of a storm or an attack by the hostile Tlingits. They proved 
their value and over and over again it was their help that 
enabled Baranov to send back stores of furs to his Russian 
superiors. 

The situation did not change with the formation of the 
Company. It is true that they had appointed Baranov the 
governor of Alaska but this was still a civilian post. Ships 
were a prime necessity and the Company with a superb 
logic and an utter lack of sense sent out a group of midship- 
men and cadets from the Russian Navy to furnish this. These 
men had official rank, and they chafed bitterly at following 
the instructions of Baranov whom they despised as a repre- 
sentative of the merchant class. They refused to obey his 
orders on the ground that he had no right to prescribe the 
goals or destinations of the ships. They took part in every 
movement to limit his authority and to handicap the progress 
of the work, and they soon proved themselves as big a nui- 
sance as had been the rival agents in the days of the com- 
petitive trade. It was far easier for Baranov to get along with 
the British and Americans and to make practical but illegal 
deals than it was to bend to his will these supposed helpers. 

It was definitely planned from the moment of the first 
settlement that Alaska and the Russian holdings would be 
extended to the south, at least as far as the Spanish posses- 
sions. The further south they went, the more profitable the 
enterprise, for it was already known that the original settle- 
ment was near the northern extremity of the feeding grounds 
of the sea otter and this was really the most costly and 
valuable fur. Each year the Russian hunting parties moved 
farther and farther to the south and Baranov finally decided 
to establish another settlement on Sitka Island. 

This was more easily said than done for it was clearly 
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within the area of the Tlingits. They were a fierce and de- 
termined confederation equally hostile to the Russians and 
the Aleuts, whom they had attacked and overawed since be- 
fore the arrival of the Russians. Yet the more Baranov 
planned, the more he saw it necessary to extend Russian 
domination over them. 

By the spring of 1799 Baranov was ready to act. By now 
the Americans were in practical control of the trade. The 
Napoleonic Wars were going on and the British were unable 
to move freely, while the attitude of Tsar Paul constantly 
menaced their interests. From his ever loyal Kuskov, Baranov 
had learned that every year at least ten American ships had 
anchored in Sitka waters. They had carried away with them 
for the China trade some 10,000-12,000 sea otter skins which 
would bring them in a sum that he estimated at 450,000 
rubles a year. This was enough to take all the profits out of 
the Russian trade through Kiakhta. Worse than that the 
Americans paid what to the Russians were fantastic prices: 
two yards of cloth, a gun with ten cartridges or even four 
pounds of powder and shot for a single skin. It was no 
wonder that these intruders were being welcomed or were 
at least able to strike an armed truce with the Tlingits. 

At this period Baranov had with him in his colony only 
some 250 Russians to man all the trading posts in Alaska. 
That was all that he had to show for years of work but with- 
out any hesitation he loaded nearly one hundred of these on 
his boats and with some nine hundred Aleuts set out for the 
south. Almost at once the fleet of the bidarkas each with two 
men on board was scattered by a storm and at least sixty of 
the Aleuts were drowned. As if this was not bad enough, 
the little expedition was surprised by a Tlingit war party. 
As usually happened, the Aleuts fled at once at the sound of 
the war cries and the Russians were compelled to fight it out 
with the natives. Fortunately for them their Aleut wives 
helped them to reload and finally the attackers were beaten 
off with a loss of only 26 more Russians and Aleuts. 
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Baranov still went on and when he anchored in the harbor 
of Sitka, he found himself, as had been reported, in the 
centre of one of the Tlingit strongholds. He landed and be- 
gan to cut down trees to form a settlement. When the 
Tlingits appeared on the scene, he opened negotiations and 
by a combination of nerve and trading, he finally succeeded 
in averting hostilities and in securing ground for a settle- 
ment which he named St. Michael. By spring the place was 
well finished and in good condition but he was unpleasantly 
aware that something was brewing. 

On Easter Day, 1800, he had a cross erected and then with 
the entire company gathered around it, Kuskov read prayers 
and at the moment when he prayed for the tsar, the entire 
company fired their muskets. It was in a sense an impressive 
sight but as a counter-demonstration the Tlingits kidnapped 
one of the interpreters to hold as a hostage. Again Baranov 
did not hesitate; he marched his little company directly to 
their headquarters, demanded the return of the interpreter 
and when it was refused, ordered the Russians to seize two 
of the Tlingits while the rest fired in the air. The bold stroke 
worked and once again the hostages were released and peace 
seemed restored. 

It was on his return to Kodiak that he received word of 
his formal appointment as governor and the cross of St. 
Vladimir but he heard also of the loss of the Phenix bringing 
back the new bishop. A short time later he heard even worse 
news. 

On June 20, 1802, only a little over a month after he had 
departed, the uneasy truce at St. Michael had been broken. 
The Tlingits suddenly attacked the fort in large numbers and 
after a stubborn fight they massacred practically the entire 
garrison and left but a few survivors whom they took 
prisoner and some whom they tortured. The place was en- 
tirely burned and the Tlingits recovered most of the furs 
and prepared to resell them to the next traders. 

They followed it up with attacks upon the Russian and 
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Aleut hunting parties and again they won sweeping victories. 
Within a few days they had wiped out the Russian expansion 
to the south. Unfortunately for them some foreign ships 
arrived in the harbor and under threat of bombardment, 
Captain Barber forced the release of the captives and then, 
to Baranov’s rage, compelled the Russians to pay well for 
their release. 

The colony was again at a low ebb, for out of the 250 Rus- 
sians barely 45 were now living. The rest, including many of 
the most competent and reliable, had been slaughtered in 
the fighting with the Tlingits. The situation seemed hopeless, 
but Baranov immediately started to make plans to recover. 
From his American friends, he secured more and heavier 
cannon and he set to work resolutely but it was a certainty 
that he would have to wait for new supplies before he could 
act. 

Finally he received news that startled him. In the spring 
of 1805 he heard rumors that the new Tsar Alexander I was 
going to take some action and was sending two ships directly 
from St. Petersburg. This was the first attempt to establish 
direct communications between the Russian capital and 
Alaska, although the idea had been broached as early as the 
time of Bering. However any idea of secrecy in the Russian 
movements had since passed, for now the north Pacific was 
more of an English and American stamping ground than it 
was a Russian. 

The next news was even more sensational. A native bidarka 
arrived with papers that had been rescued from a ship- 
wrecked boat. They conveyed the information that Alex- 
ander had promoted him to the rank of Collegiate Councilor. 
It was an almost unheard of event, for it meant that from now 
on he ranked socially and in the public service with captains 
of the navy and colonels of the army. From now on none 
of the cadets and the midshipmen, the officers at Okhotsk, 
would dare to cross his wishes, for he was higher in the 
official service than they were. It meant that he now was an 
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official of the tsar and not merely a hireling of a trading 
company, no matter how thoroughly he was accredited. 

He replied to the tsar in terms that Yermak might have 
used when he asked pardon for his offences but to the di- 
rectors he said that he was going to recover Sitka or die in 
the attempt. He meant it, and with his few ships and his 
fewer Russians, he planned to force the Aleuts to fight against 
the Tlingits. 

In the traditional Russian manner he sent his ships ahead 
for a rendezvous near Sitka and when he arrived himself, 
he met with a surprise. He found there a ship of the Russian 
Navy, the Neva, under the command of Captain Lieutenant 
Lisyansky, a Russian naval officer trained in the British serv- 
ice. Lisyansky who had known of the promotion greeted him 
as his superior and together they planned for the recapture of 
the island. It was the first time that he had met an officer who 
had not snubbed him in every sense of the word. 

It was Baranov’s plans that were tried first for the assault 
on the Tlingit fort and they proved ineffective. Without re- 
gard for rank, he turned the management of the campaign 
over to Lisyansky and retained for himself only those details 
of which he could be sure. He demanded that the Tlingits 
evacuate the island or Lisyansky would have naval and 
military freedom of operations. For the first time scientific 
bombardment took place and early in the evening the signal 
for an armistice was given by the Indians. When the Rus- 
sians entered at dawn, they found the natives gone after a 
horrible holocaust of the Tlingit children. 

Sitka was Russian again and Baranov could resume his 
dream. Then he learned that Rezanov was coming to inspect 
the colony. 


CHAPTER SIx 


The Journey of Rezanov 


N November, 1802, Anna Grigoryevna Rezanova died 

shortly after the birth of her second child. Her death was 
a great blow to her husband who found it difficult to busy 
himself with his usual activities in St. Petersburg. It seemed 
advisable for him to take a prolonged rest but, with his broad 
dreams for the future of the Russian American Company and 
his interests in the Pacific Ocean, it was finally decided that 
he should take a personal trip to the Russian possessions in 
eastern Asia and America. 

He had even more ambitions than that, for Rezanov had 
not only married the daughter of Gregory Shelikov; he had 
been fired by that far-sighted trader’s vision of a Russian 
Empire in the Pacific Ocean and of the possibilities of using 
the Siberian and American coasts to start a far-flung chain 
of Russian enterprises throughout the entire area. Yet he had 
seen clearly something else. It was not enough to build ships 
on the bleak Siberian coast. There had to be direct com- 
munication between Siberia and Alaska and St. Petersburg 
by water. 

Rezanov had persuaded the Tsar Alexander I of this before 
the death of his wife, and the first steps had been taken to 
carry it out. The tsar had ordered the purchase of two ships 
in London and he had sent Russian crews with Captain 
Lieutenants Adam Johann Krusenstern and Yury Lisyansky 
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to bring them back to St. Petersburg. Krusenstern in par- 
ticular had been in the English service for his naval educa- 
tion and while there he had travelled to Canton and had 
seen the English traders sell in the Chinese market, at an 
enormous profit, skins which were openly acknowledged to 
be from Alaska. As a result he joined heartily in Rezanov’s 
plans and hoped to be the first Russian captain to make his 
way around the world. 

Now that it was decided that Rezanov should go with 
him on the journey, a new idea appeared. The tsar ap- 
pointed Rezanov as an ambassador to Japan in the hope that 
commercial relations could also be opened there. It was a 
difficult mission for at this time only Dutch ships were 
allowed to touch at Nagasaki and all other Europeans were 
excluded. There was however in the Russian archives a per- 
mit for a Russian ship to come in gratitude for the previous 
return to the islands of some shipwrecked Japanese. Rezanov 
decided to use this as an excuse for entrance to a Japanese , 
harbor and he trusted that he might meet with success, 
once he was actually on shore. 

The two ships, the Nadezhda (Hope) under Krusenstern 
and the Neva under Lisyansky received a solemn and formal 
blessing on August 7, 1803, and set out on their voyage with 
Rezanov on the Nadezhda. The journey was uneventful. The 
ships sailed through the Baltic to England and then started 
on their trip to Cape Horn and the Hawaiian Islands. It was 
the news of the coming of these ships that had reached Bara- 
nov by way of California. 

When the squadron reached Hawaii, Rezanov heard the 
news of the destruction of Sitka. The Russian ships were well 
received by King Kamehameha but Rezanov was much dis- 
turbed at the news. His ambitious mind was already making 
plans to bring these islands under Russian control as the best 
means of stopping English and American trade, but he post- 
poned this for the more immediate tasks before him. He 
ordered the Neva to sail at once for Alaska and to establish 
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contact with Baranov for the purpose of recovering Sitka, 
and he himself went on the Nadezhda with Krusenstern to 
Kamchatka to make preparations for his visit to Japan. 

Rezanov and his suite had been a burden during the entire 
trip. He was himself in delicate health and he felt very se- 
verely the long sea voyage which had been more miserable 
than restful. When he reached Kamchatka, some of his staff 
left but he secured others and on October 8, 1804 the Russian 
ship arrived off the Japanese coast. 

Rezanov landed and he received a courteous reception 
but his keen sense told him that he was for all purposes a 
prisoner of the Japanese. He tried every device that he knew 
in diplomacy but the Japanese were even more efficient in 
finding courteous ways of postponing action. Finally after 
about six months, they very politely returned all the presents 
that the Russians had brought and sent them on their way. 
It was a stinging rebuff to the ambitious ambassador and he 
returned to Kamchatka much depressed. 

Here he learned more bad news from St. Petersburg about 
the financial difficulties of the company and he jumped at the 
idea that it was Baranov who was responsible. It never en- 
tered his head that the representatives of the company in 
Siberia were in any way to blame. He finally decided to go 
himself without delay and see what was wrong. 

On the little Maria, he set out and in the middle of August, 
1805, he came in sight of Kodiak. 

Rezanov had heard a great deal of Kodiak from his father- 
in-law who had described this splendid Russian city that 
was arising on the Alaska coast. To commemorate his own 
visit, he had brought along the nucleus of a library and he 
planned to establish an Academy of Sciences in a flourishing 
metropolis. A sight of the reality was as discouraging as 
had been his embassy to Japan. 

Kodiak was a dirty, small, undistinguished settlement with 
only a few Russians and a few Aleuts in the population. 
Rezanov began to suspect that there had been some decep- 
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tion somewhere. He was still more inclined to lay the blame 
upon Baranov but as he left Kodiak and stopped off at other 
points on his way to the newly founded Novy Arkhangelsk 
(New Archangel) to which Baranov had transferred his head- 
quarters after the recovery of Sitka Island, he began to 
realize that Baranov was Alaska, so far as anything had 
been done. 

When the two finally met, he was convinced of this. 

Baranov received him formally at the governor’s mansion, 
a wood hut with a leaky roof, in the new capital which was 
about six miles from the site of the bumed settlement. He 
offered Rezanov the best building in the community, another 
hut which was nearly as bad as his own and it was obvious 
that the governor was doing everything in his power to 
entertain. But what an entertainment! The food supply was 
running low and Rezanov could live no better than did the 
natives of the colony. It affected his health which had been | 
already severely injured by his previous experiences. 

There was only one thing satisfactory. Baranov was as 
eager as he himself to extend the Russian domains southward 
and to the Hawaiian Islands. The governor was ready to do it 
just as soon as he received the minimum of men and equip- 
ment which were necessary. As it was, he could barely exist 
in his own sphere of influence. 

Another thing that startled Rezanov was the trade with 
the Americans. He was bitterly opposed to this and yet it 
was one thing to sit in St. Petersburg and to draw up plans 
and another thing to secure food in Alaska. Even while Reza- 
nov was there, he saw himself forced not only to trade with 
the Americans but to buy one of their ships, the Juno, which 
had put into port, both in order to secure means of trans- 
portation and to secure the stores which she had on board. 
This was certainly adding insult to injury and it made Reza- 
nov realize as nothing else that something had to be done. 

By mid-winter there came an outbreak of scurvy which 
prostrated most of the colony and Rezanov made a new 
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decision. This was nothing less than to transfer the entire 
colony to the region of the Columbia River, where it would 
be practical to carry on agriculture in the Russian manner 
and to establish prosperous settlements. It was a new idea 
good in its way and it fitted into Baranov’s own thoughts, 
but it was impossible to carry out with the settlement in its 
present weakened condition. 

Finally as a sort of compromise Rezanov insisted upon 
packing a good part of the more healthy of the men, some 
thirty-three in number, into the newly purchased Juno 
and starting out. They got off in the early part of March, 
1806, sailed south inside Vancouver Island and looked for 
the mouth of the Columbia. By the time they reached it 
their condition was pitiable and amid the fogs, the com- 
mander, Lieutenant Khvostov, refused to try even to enter. 

There was only one thing left for them. It was impossible 
to return and they could not hope to reach Hawaii. Rezanov 
decided to push south to the Spanish settlements and to reach 
San Francisco. 

It was a daring enterprise, for the Spanish did not allow 
any trade to be carried on legally between California and 
outside countries or ships. The entire crew including its dis- 
tinguished chief might be arrested and tried for trespass. Be- 
sides, Rezanov knew of the situation in Europe as the result 
of the aspirations of Napoleon and on the whole Spain had 
been an ally of France. Still it was a risk but also a possibility 
and the little crew of half-starved men put in at San Fran- 
cisco on March 27. It was the first time that a Russian ship 
had made the voyage from Alaska to the Spanish possessions. 

By a combination of luck, daring and psychology, Rezanov 
and his men won their way ashore and established friendly 
relations with the authorities. Curiously enough this was 
largely thanks to the services of a German physician and 
scientist, George-Heinrich von Langsdorff, who was able to 
talk Latin with the friars who were included or included 
themselves in the early negotiations. Through their medi- 
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ation and through Spanish hospitality the ship secured food 
and the men recovered from their scurvy. 

It did not take Rezanov long to realize that California and 
in particular San Francisco had one point in common with 
Alaska. It was a forgotten and neglected colony. Neither 
Spain which had established it to provide a barrier to Russian 
expansion nor Russia was supporting its colony and sup- 
plying it with those manufactured goods which the people 
needed. But there the resemblance ended. 

Life in California was languid and provincial but there 
was an abundance of food. In fact food was going to waste 
for there was not the population to eat it or markets in which 
to sell it. There was an abundance of grain, a superfluity of 
meat, fruits everywhere and there was only a need for 
imported products. Alaska was perpetually on the verge of 
starvation with the exception of game, and that was some- 
times hard to secure, especially at some seasons of the year. 

The governor of California, José Arillaga, was a good- 
natured elderly gentleman, scarcely inclined to aggressive 
action of any kind. He was a sincere believer in Spain and 
its laws and he did his quiet best to enforce those laws to 
the letter and to bar foreigners from his domains. Baranov, 
as governor of Alaska, had made himself a law unto himself 
and, as Rezanov had learned to his own good fortune, he was 
perfectly willing to defy the orders of the government and 
the Russian American Company, if it were necessary, to keep 
the colony alive. 

The dominant forces in California were the missions and the 
friars. They took part or made their influence felt in every 
conference and in every field of life and he very soon learned 
that it would be through them that he could hope to obtain 
food. In Alaska the Russians were frantically Orthodox but 
the priests as such had no power and their presence was not 
even welcomed. 

Life at San Francisco was as far as possible one perpetual 
party. Dances were of common occurrence and the Spanish 
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families of any prominence were trying to maintain old world 
standards of hospitality and courtesy. Alaska was a land of 
reckless, turbulent men with their native mates, held in con- 
tinuous check by the strong hand of an equally determined 
governor. 

The Spaniards were not interested in the fur trade. There 
was no gold or silver and so the sea otter played at will along 
the shore, while the population lived their almost carefree 
existence, ate their fill and enjoyed themselves, and the 
friars sought to lead the Indians into the Catholic mode of 
life. In Alaska the search for furs went on at every moment, 
when the struggle for existence permitted. 

On his arrival, which Rezanov had tried to present as a 
diplomatic visit, for which he had countless credentials, he 
was welcomed as a personal guest by the family of José Dario 
Arguello, the commandant of San Francisco and he found 
it difficult to change this position into that of a Russian 
ambassador. Dinners and dances and hunting parties took 
the place of protocol and formal conferences and for a 
moment he was nonplussed, for with true Russian suspicious- 
ness, he could not fail to feel that there was some purpose be- 
hind the pleasure. He sought everywhere for the hidden sig- 
nificance of the actions of his hosts but even he could not 
find them, no matter how he searched. 

In the Arguello home, he met the oldest daughter, Maria 
de la Concepcion, the beauty of California and a mature 
young girl of fifteen, as intelligent as she was attractive. 
Rezanov was the most important person whom she had ever 
met and the two were mutually attracted despite the fact 
that he was now forty-two years of age. 

He was undoubtedly sincere in his relations with Concep- 
cion, though it was through her that he obtained the clews 
for his negotiations with her father and the governor. Still 
it was Rezanov’s fate to be attracted to beautiful, able girls 
whose love opened up vistas of expansion. That had been 
true of his wife, Anna Grigoryevna Shelikova. He had 
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courted her when she was fourteen and through her father, 
he had taken those steps which had made Russian America 
a reality. 

Now he sought the hand of Maria de la Concepcion 
Arguello. There were differences in nationality and in re- 
ligion, for she was an ardent Catholic, carefully trained by 
the Franciscan friars at San Francisco. Yet he sought a 
formal betrothal and he promised himself and her that he 
would return to Russia and make every effort in the next two 
years to overcome the political and ecclesiastical obstacles 
and return for the marriage. 

At the same time he was too much Rezanov to rest content 
with his love. Almost at the same moment through letters to 
Russia in Russian, sent through Spanish official channels, he 
was vaguely hinting that California was a plum ripe for the 
picking and immediately on his departure he wrote to the 
Minister of Commerce, bewailing the failure to follow up the 
instructions given by Peter the Great to Bering and urging 
the establishment of a settlement north of California in the 
Columbia area: “Gradually we can extend further to the 
south to the port of San Francisco which is the border of 
California. If we have only the means to begin, I can boldly 
say that we can draw inhabitants to certain places in Colum- 
bia (Oregon) and during ten years grow so strong as to have 
in full vision the California coast so that on the slightest dis- 
turbance in Europe fortunate to our political circumstances 
we can include it in our Russian possessions. If in 1798 when 
we declared war on the court of Spain, our company had 
been in a strength corresponding to its possibilities, we could 
have easily taken California down to latitude 34°, the mission 
of St. Barbara, and held it because from Mexico no help by 
land could have come.” 

On June 20, the Juno arrived at Sitka. It brought the food 
needed but it found Baranov too weakened to pay attention 
to anything but the drinks. He insisted on his immediate 
replacement but to the surprise of Rezanov, he was already 
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living on the remains of the food that he had secured by 
sending another of his crazy or already illegally purchased 
boats to Hawaii to his old friend Kamehameha. 

Rezanov had learned in California of the defeat of the 
Russian armies at Austerlitz. It had done more than shock 
him but his faith in Tsar Alexander and Holy Russia had 
not wavered. It was all a question of timing. He promised to 
relieve Baranov and started for Okhotsk, although he still 
had a great deal to do in final details. 

He reached Siberia in the autumn but the ambassador of 
the Great White Tsar could not return home without punish- 
ing the Japanese, who had insulted Alexander so foully, and 
he spent a few weeks arranging for the Russian ships in 
Okhotsk to raid the Kuriles and Sakhalin. The future of the 
Russian American Company depended upon making the 
north Pacific a Russian lake. As to the south Pacific he would 
see later. 

With that done he started home. Love and Empire. He 
had found Anna in Irkutsk and he had ridden home with the 
two missions, a wife and the ideas of Shelikov. Russia had 
Alaska—Russian America. Now as a widower he was riding 
back in the middle of a European conflagration with two 
ideas, a wife who would entitle him to be the legitimate 
ruler of California in the name of the tsar and an addition to 
the Russian Empire. He was an educated and Europeanized 
Yermak, Khabarov or Shelikov. 

With his attendant Cossacks he galloped into Yakutsk 
and went to bed. He arose from his bed and galloped in the 
middle of winter into Irkutsk. There he was in bed for a 
month. It was from there that he had carried Anna for his 
rise to power and to honor. It was through there he wanted 
to carry Concepcion and the power of Russia in America and 
Asia. As soon as he could sit in the saddle he galloped on, and 
as he approached Krasnoyarsk, he fainted again. This time 
as he fell, his horse kicked him in the head and he entered 
the city unconscious on the pommel of a Cossack’s saddle. 
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The doctor came but it was of no use and on March 8, 
1807, he breathed his last. He was buried there but he confi- 
dently hoped that his final resting place would be in Russian 
California. Concepcion became a nun. 

The meeting of Baranov and Rezanov marked the high- 
point of the Russian advance. For once and only once in the 
New World the irresistible force of the great Russian people 
in their Muscovite form met with the irresistible force of the 
Petersburg tsarism in its western guise and joined hands. 
Who can know what would have happened, had Baranov 
twenty years before been the representative of a Russian 
American Company dominated by Rezanov and not Sheli- 
kov? His efforts to punish Japan failed miserably and his 
naval officers went to a Russian prison. Almost as he died, 
the ruin of his dreams was coming and only Baranov as a 
Russian American could have saved something from the 
wreckage, but he did not have the power. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Crossing of the Continent 


Y THE beginning of the nineteenth century the appear- 

ance of British and American ships in the waters of the 
north Pacific had ceased to be exceptional. They rarely 
stopped in the Spanish ports for the Spanish authorities were 
rigid in their refusal to allow foreign trade with their colonies 
and even Rezanov had had difficulty in persuading the officials 
at San Francisco to allow him to land. The Russians, while 
they had the same general rules, were far less severe and 
Baranov, from the time when he had assumed his post, real- 
ized that he was to a certain degree dependent upon the 
British and Americans for supplies. With each year and with 
each new discouragement he became more hospitable and 
the years of his greatest vexation were those when there was 
a dearth of these impromptu visitors. He traded with them, 
bargained with them and drank roundly and deeply to their 
success. 

It is curious then that he never apparently thought of the 
possibility of guests by land, still less of the likelihood that 
sooner or later the American continent would be crossed. He 
knew of the thriving fur trade carried on by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the Northwest Fur Company, but he paid 
little or no attention and he made no effort to explore 
Alaska away from the seacoast. When we reflect that the 
Russians had crossed Siberia within a half century after 
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Yermak had once taken the initial steps across the Urals, we 
would expect that the Russians would have given some 
thought to the possibility that the British and the Americans 
might be moved by the same impulse. 

The first explorer to make his way entirely across the 
American continent was Alexander Mackenzie, who was later 
knighted for his discoveries. In 1789 he had discovered the 
river now named after him and had descended it to its mouth 
in the Arctic Ocean and had thus established British claims 
east of Alaska. In 1792 on another journey, he went west 
instead of north and finally reached the shores of the Pacific 
in about latitude 52° 20’. His route was followed by other 
trappers and hunters but as yet there was no definite idea of 
establishing a permanent settlement south of the Russian 
holdings. 

The Americans were still less concerned. Very few crossed 
the Mississippi which formed the western boundary of the 
country. The Louisiana Territory with the west bank of the 
Mississippi had been bandied around between Spain and 
France during most of the eighteenth century and the pros- 
pects of it being included in the Empire of Napoleon were 
displeasing to the United States. Napoleon, however, was 
also afraid that he would be unable to hold New Orleans 
against a possible British attack and finally in 1803 during 
the administration of Thomas Jefferson he offered the entire 
tract to the United States. The offer was accepted and the 
American boundary was carried westward to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

This changed the situation almost at once. Jefferson in an 
endeavor to learn more about the newly purchased territory 
sent out an expedition under Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark to journey across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean, and in 1805-6, they reached the southern branch of 
the Columbia River and made their way to its mouth. 

Thus at almost the very moment when Rezanov was mak- 
ing his broad and ambitious plans for planting Russian settle- 
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ments in the Columbia territory, the American explorers 
were floating down the waters of the river and laying the 
foundation for American penetration overland. The news of 
this expedition was not slow in reaching Alaska but appar- 
ently the idea was spread that the Americans had already 
made a permanent settlement. And to avoid immediate com- 
plications, the Russians more or less abandoned the idea of 
settling near the Columbia and definitely turned their eyes 
on California. 

As a result the next year saw the placing of posts of the 
British fur companies at various points in the interior for 
carrying on the trade with the Indians. The American trap- 
pers refused to be excluded and thus there began the series 
of clashes between the British and the Americans that were 
to continue for nearly a half century, and to bring the two 
countries several times to the verge of war. 

This was good news for the Russians, and they did every- 
thing that they could to intensify and embitter these clashes. 
In fact it was only two or three years later that Tsar Alex- 
ander finally reversed his policy and recognized the United 
States and sent a minister to Washington. When he sent 
Count Palen over in 1809, he definitely included this effort in 
his instructions to his envoy, for he wrote “I think that their 
(the Americans’) personal interests will compel them to fol- 
low more attentively than is done by the governments of the 
European continent; the situation so as, if not to limit the 
terrible despotism shown by Great Britain on the sea, yet at 
any rate to mitigate it.” 

The American Revolution had left very strong anti-British 
sentiments in influential sections of the American people 
and these were fanned in the Atlantic by the British inter- 
ference with American commerce, attempts to prevent trade 
with the British West Indies, and the impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen to serve in the British navy. These direct acts in 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea seemed to the 
Americans, or at least the more unthinking part of the east, 
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as far more serious and pressing than did the possible danger 
to the Pacific coast where the Russians were still at Sitka 
north of latitude 55°. 

American sympathy for France, even during the reign of 
Napoleon, added to the anti-British feeling and especially 
during the years after the Peace of Tilsit when Russia and 
France became allies against England, the French and the 
Russians worked together to sharpen the antagonism. Of 
course it was different after 1812 when Russia and England 
again became friends for the occasion, but the tsar and his 
advisers never lost sight of the advantages that they ulti- 
mately hoped to win by keeping the two Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions at swords’ points. 

At this moment John Jacob Astor entered the picture. A 
German trader in origin, he had come to the United States as 
a young man and had engaged in the fur trade in Canada. 
At first he was compelled to ship his furs directly to London 
but as soon as a treaty was signed between the United States 
and Great Britain allowing for liberal commercial relations, 
he transferred his base of operations to New York from which 
city his ships carried furs to Europe, China, etc. 

In his efforts to gain control of the fur trade around the 
Great Lakes, he came into rivalry with the Michilimackinac 
or Mackinaw Company which operated on both sides of the 
border. The rivalry continued for some years, while the 
American government began to make efforts to organize the 
American fur trade in the interests of the Americans. 

Astor was obviously the central point in this movement, 
for by his own initiative he had taken the lead in regularizing 
the business. As his next step he incorporated in New York 
State in 1809 the American Fur Company with a capital of 
one million dollars and there was a provision that the capital 
could be further increased. As a matter of fact Astor himself 
put up most of the required money and his directors were in 
reality figureheads. 

In 1811 with the aid of some of the owners of the North- 
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west Company he bought out half of the interests of the 
Mackinaw Company, secured half of their stations in the 
United States and later arranged to take over all their Ameri- 
can holdings on the promise that he would not trade in the 
British dominions. 

Astor was now ready for his next move, for which the 
Lewis and Clark expedition had paved the way. This was 
nothing less than the establishment of a line of trading points 
up the Missouri River and then across the mountains and 
down the Columbia. The route had been shown by the ex- 
plorers to be practicable. It opened what was to all pur- 
poses still unhunted territory and by building a permanent 
port at the mouth of the Columbia River, he could ship the 
furs by sea either to the Orient or to New York or Europe. 
He would thus be able to tap the Western trade and to sell 
his furs more reasonably and with more profit than could 
the Northwest Company which had no port on the Pacific 
and which carried its furs overland back to Montreal. 

His plans had the enthusiastic support of Jefferson and the 
American government and he set to work to carry them out. 
He secured as partners some competent men who had failed 
of promotion in the Northwest Company and also one Ameri- 
can, Wilson Price Hunt of New Jersey. He organized with 
these the Pacific Fur Company in 1810 and he projected two 
expeditions, one by sea to found the port and another by 
land to establish interior posts and to survey the country. 
Hunt, who was selected as Astor’s personal representative, 
was to head the overland party. 

It was very obvious that this ambitious scheme would earn 
the opposition of the Northwest Company and to quiet this 
rivalry, Astor approached them discreetly to secure some 
sort of working agreement. He failed in this but the net re- 
sult was that the Northwest Company hurriedly took steps 
to establish their own settlement at the mouth of the 
Columbia and thus to gain control of the area. Their repre- 
sentatives however were far less resolute and determined 
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than was Astor who had the possibility of moving his sup- 
plies by sea. 

This was not all that Astor had in mind. He was familiar 
with the situation in Alaska and with the affairs of the Rus- 
sian American Company and he hoped that he could estab- 
lish some formal relations with them at Sitka and Kodiak. If 
he could do this, he would be able to limit the British hold on 
the Pacific coast of Canada to the area between Sitka and the 
mouth of the Columbia, about latitude 47°. 

He had good propositions to make the Russians, for he 
would be able to guarantee Baranov a yearly shipment of the 
goods and supplies, so sorely needed in Alaska. He could also 
with the stability and permanence of a regular settlement put 
some pressure on the itinerant American traders who sold 
liquor and firearms to the Indians and the Tlingits much to 
the annoyance of the Russians who constantly protested to 
the government in Washington without effect. 

There were rumors that the Northwest Company intended 
to take more decisive action to prevent the sailing and that 
they had induced the British Navy to send an armed brig to 
intercept the Tonquin, the ship on which the expedition 
sailed. To prevent difficulties, Astor prevailed upon Com- 
modore Rodgers to escort the ship from the harbor with the 
frigate Constitution. The voyage started on September 8, 
1810, and on February 12, 1811 the Tonquin reached Hawaii, 
although not without a constant series of altercations between 
the captain and the leaders of the Astor party as to the rights 
and powers of the two sides. After a stay there of about two 
weeks, the Tonquin set out again and on March 22, it finally 
reached the mouth of the Columbia River. 

Here a few miles from the coast they selected a site on 
Point George for their settlement. By now some eight of the 
crew had been drowned in trying to conquer the rapid cur- 
reat of the river and there was considerable discouragement. 
Once the place was selected, work started briskly on the 
construction of a factory and a fort to which they gave the 
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name of Astoria. At the same time they sent a small group 
further up the Columbia River to the second rapids to set up 
a trading post at the junction of the Oakinagan River and the 
Columbia. From here they were also in a position to watch 
the actions of the party sent out by the Northwest Company 
on the north branch of the Columbia. 

On June 1, the Tonquin set out for the north and was to 
return in the autumn after collecting furs. Captain Thorn, a 
severe disciplinarian and a martinet, despised the precautions 
which Astor had given him about guarding himself against 
the Indians and sailed to Vancouver Island. Here the captain 
lost his temper in bargaining with the Indians and to the 
consternation of all, a large number of Indians came on board 
armed. Suddenly they attacked and in the battle that fol- 
lowed, the captain and the entire crew except five men were 
killed. However they had succeeded in clearing the ship. The 
ship’s clerk, a man named Lewis, was severely wounded but 
he refused to allow the ship to be taken out to sea. The four 
other men took a boat and vanished at night but they were 
soon captured by the Indians and tortured. When day came, 
Lewis made signs for the Indians to come aboard and when 
they had obeyed in sufficient numbers, he blew up the maga- 
zines of the ship and perished with all the Indians on board. 

The other party under Hunt which was coming overland 
did not reach Astoria until February, 1812. It had been a 
hard and dangerous journey through unexplored country 
but almost all the men survived, and when the two parties 
met at Astoria, it was an occasion for general jubilation. 

At the same time the Americans built a small schooner, the 
Dolly, at Astoria for the purpose of scouting along the coast 
and trading. The boat was finished by the autumn of 1811 
and proved very useful. 

In 1812, after the arrival of Hunt, another ship, the Beaver, 
which had been sent out by Astor arrived at Astoria. Hunt 
with the Beaver left on August 4 for a visit to Sitka to meet 
Baranov. He found that worthy in his usual mood with about 
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60 Russians definitely located at the capital of New Arch- 
angel. Hunt and Baranov did not get along too amicably. 
The American objected to the amount of liquor that was con- 
sumed in the banquets. Baranov drove a hard bargain. Hunt 
was to get pay in sealskins but he had to go to St. Paul Island 
in the Pribilof group for them. From there he decided to sail 
directly to Hawaii and then to Canton. He waited at Hawaii 
for a ship from Astor but none came; and on June 20, 1818, 
Hunt heard of the war between Great Britain and the United 
States. Hunt stayed at Hawaii and the captain took the Beaver 
to Canton, heard of the war there, and wrote Astor that he 
would stay until peace was made. 

With the news, Hunt decided that he had to get back to 
Astoria and he finally chartered a ship and reached there on 
August 20, a full year after he had left. Hunt found the 
situation tragic for some of the Scotchmen among the part- 
ners and in the post had resumed their relations with the 
Northwest Company and were all for abandoning Astoria. 
They had carried negotiations so far that there was little that 
he could do except to try to secure better terms for Astor 
for the furs that were being turned over. Hunt stayed only 
six days at Astoria and then in the ship which had brought 
him, he started back. When he reached the Marquesas, he 
met Commodore Porter in the frigate Essex and learned 
to his consternation that a British frigate, the Phoebe, had 
been sent out with some smaller ships with the avowed ob- 
ject of capturing the place. He also received letters from 
Astor who had sent out another ship but this had been 
wrecked. Astor told him to take what he could to Sitka and 
place his furs under the protection of Baranov. He tried to 
carry out this mission but he was again too late. 

Hunt had hardly left Astoria when an expedition of hunters 
from the Northwest Company swept down the Columbia 
and took over control. A little later a British ship, the Racoon, 
came to the port and on December 12, 1814, the post was 
formally taken over by the British. 
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In this peculiar position the Americans spent the winter 
as nominal prisoners. In the spring Hunt and all who de- 
clined to serve the Northwest Company set out again by 
land to recross the Rocky Mountains and they finally reached 
St. Louis. The Astoria experiment was ended. 

With the coming of peace, Astoria was returned to the 
United States and a sloop of war was sent to see that it was 
properly done. Astor again tried to reopen Astoria and ap- 
pealed for the stationing of a detachment of the American 
army there to cover the situation and to maintain order and 
security against the Indians and the British. This was not 
done and for good or ill the fur trade in the Columbia area 
passed into the hands of the Northwest Company. On the 
other hand under the various agreements that were made 
following the war, the British traders were not allowed to 
trap and hunt in America, but the entire Oregon territory 
was placed under joint control and for a period of ten 
years the same rights were to be enjoyed by the British and 
the Americans. This agreement was twice renewed and it 
was only after the serious settlement of American pioneers 
commenced that the question was finally settled by the di- 
vision of the territory as it still exists. 

Several times the Russian efforts to exploit the differences 
seemed successful and in wide circles of American life, the 
claim to the entire land up to “54° 40’ or fight” was loudly 
echoed. However, conflict was avoided and the coming of 
population solved what had seemed an insolvable problem. 

Yet one thing was certain. Whether Oregon and the Co- 
lumbia were to be British or American, they were not going to 
be Russian. Rezanov’s dream of a continual line of Russian 
settlements extending from Sitka to San Francisco had been 
fatally broken before it had been fairly launched. That 
meant that Russia had lost the first round in her endeavor to 
make the north Pacific a Russian lake but the country did 
not give up trying. 

1 Okun, op. cit., p. 75. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Fort Ross and California 


HE visit of Rezanov in California and the reports which 

he brought back to New Archangel and transmitted to 
St. Petersburg were the starting point for a new wave of Rus- 
sian expansion, this time to the south. It was, from the point 
of view of Baranov, sorely needed just as it was for the plans 
of Rezanov. 

From the days of Shelikov, it had been evident that the 
food for the Alaska settlements could not be raised there. 
The seasons were short and there was no opportunity for 
agriculture as the Russians understood it. In addition to that 
the number of Russians was severely limited and it was much 
easier for them to drive the natives into a practical slavery 
in hunting, their natural mode of life, than it was to force 
them to labor hard and steadily on the land. If the colony 
was not to be entirely dependent upon the American traders, 
something would have to be done and a southern movement 
offered the best hopes. 

By 1808, it was decided that an expedition should go from 
Sitka to explore the California coast and choose the site for 
the proposed settlement. Baranov seemed sunk in a stupor. 
He had recently been faced with an attempted uprising and 
the malcontents had planned not only to kill him but also 
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his wife and his two children. He sent his family to Kodiak 
and he lived alone, absorbed in his thought and drinks. 

The only man who retained a capacity for work was Ivan 
Kuskov. He was a literate man who had been picked up by 
Baranov at Okhotsk at the time when he first came to 
Alaska. The young Kuskov who had been hired merely as a 
bookkeeper had profited by his stay in Alaska. He had 
learned thoroughly the business of the fur trade and year 
by year Baranov had given him more responsible and im- 
portant posts. Now in 1808 he allowed Kuskov to fit out two 
ships and start on a tour of investigation. 

As a part of his work Kuskov again had prepared the same 
kind of copper plates that were scattered along the Alaskan 
coast. Thus in 1808 the peasant Sysoy Slobidchikov placed 
Plate No. 1 in the bay of Trinidad in latitude 41°. The ex- 
pedition was not actually a success. One of the two ships 
was lost with almost the entire crew and the men on the 
second ship were so unreliable that Kuskov did not dare 
to land or to start a settlement with them. He had no supply 
of building materials with him and the effort of a number 
of Russians and Aleuts to desert led him to postpone any 
attempt at the foundation of a colony. 

In 1809 he returned again to the south and buried plate 
No. 14 in the bay of Little Bodega. The next year further to 
the north he left plate 18 near the Charlotte Islands on the 
little island of Dundas. In 1811 he planted another unnum- 
bered plate in the southern part of Little Bodega Bay almost 
under the noses of the Spaniards in San Francisco. 

It will be noticed that in all of these wanderings Kuskov 
avoided the area of the Columbia River. Previous Russian 
claims had been extended as far south as 55°. Now Kuskov 
was staking out claims between 38° and 41°. Apparently some 
report of the presence of the men of Lewis and Clark had 
reached Sitka and Kuskov was convinced that the Americans 
had already begun a permanent settlement but it was equally 
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possible that he was hearing rumors of some of the men of 
the Northwest Company in those regions. 

In 1810 he made another attempt to land but on the 
Charlotte Islands there came a clash with the natives and he 
felt himself compelled to return north. He had already 
selected the site for his future colony and in 1811 he definitely 
landed and set to work to build a fort. The site which he 
selected was on a small gulf 15 Italian miles from Bodega 
Bay and almost under the observation of the Spanish settle- 
ment at San Francisco. From one point of view this was not 
an advantageous move but from another side it was very 
sensible. Neither Rezanov, Baranov nor Kuskov himself were 
satisfied with the creation of a small and isolated colony. 
All three were confident that it would be only a short time 
before they would be able in one way or another to force 
the Spaniards out of San Francisco and then out of the whole 
of California. That was the scarcely concealed purpose of the 
entire movement, for the Russian desire for expansion was 
so strong that they asked less about the profit which they 
would receive than about the amount of land which they 
could take. 

Kuskov had selected an easily defensible site. On the sea 
side it perched on a cliff 70 feet high and the land ap- 
proaches also lent themselves to fortification. He built on this 
bluff a fortress with walls 12-15 feet high and he placed 
twenty guns to cover all directions. Fort Ross with its guns 
and armaments was more like a military post than a place for 
the fur trade. Kuskov continued to work under obstacles in 
the establishment of a port on Bodega Bay and in building up 
a tannery mill, dwellings, barns, etc., Fort Ross was destined 
to become an important centre. 

Yet all the time Kuskov was confronted with precisely the 
same difficulties that Baranov had had in Alaska from the 
first day of his arrival but to these there was added a most 
delicate political situation complicated again by the trends 
of the European developments. There can be no doubt that 
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Kuskov in founding the colony had visualized it as a base 
for the acquisition of the whole of California at a convenient 
time. The officials of the Russian American Company in St. 
Petersburg had the same idea, based upon the recommenda- 
tions of Rezanov. The imperial government and the tsar 
shared these same sentiments. Yet with this general agree- 
ment no one moved to consolidate the points of view and to 
provide the necessary means for solving the problem. 

The majority of the Russians at Fort Ross and their Aleut 
servants and slaves were primarily interested in trapping and 
the fur trade. The sea otter was still common in San Fran- 
cisco Bay and the Russians almost every year defied the 
Spanish authorities and incurred the risk of imprisonment 
in their search for the skins. To the best of their ability they 
acted as if they were already the masters and this in turn did 
nothing to improve good relations. 

Another and prime object was the development of agri- 
culture. It was clearly intended that Fort Ross and the 
California settlement were to be the granary for not only 
Alaska but also Kamchatka, for the Russian American Com- 
pany had its interests on both shores of the north Pacific. Yet 
in this it conspicuously failed. The bulk of the Russians were 
men who had been attracted by the fortunes in furs or by the 
possibilities of office work. The one attempt to import serfs 
to work the land at Yakutat in Alaska had ended more or 
less disastrously and the experiment was never repeated. As 
a result there was literally almost no one in Fort Ross to 
direct profitably the agricultural work. Much of the im- 
mediately adjacent land was not too well suited for grain 
growing and it was a very fortunate year when the colony 
was able to send to the north much over a ton and a half of 
wheat and barley. This was scarcely enough to make a dent 
in the needs of Alaska. 

It is small wonder that this was true, for the Aleuts who 
formed the bulk of the colony and the creoles or mixed 
bloods had never been trained in agriculture. To make up for 
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this the Russians endeavored to use the local Indians by 
driving them into service if they did not volunteer, and hold- 
ing them in virtual slavery for the necessary periods, during 
which time they were compelled to exist on gruel. The 
colony did not even seek to take care of them. They died or 
became seriously ill and the work slowed down tremen- 
dously. 

The situation was the same as regards cattle-raising. The 
complaint was made that there was not enough good pastur- 
age in the neighborhood and that it was impossible to pasture 
there more than 700 head of cattle, less than half what was 
necessary to supply the needs of Sitka. At the same time, 
during the dry season of the year there was no place in the 
neighborhood for even this small number. The cattle had 
to be taken outside the narrow limits of the colony lands and 
risk the danger of being stolen by the Indians or by Rus- 
sian deserters. 

It was very obvious before many years that Fort Ross as a 
colony, was not going to solve any of the problems of the 
Russian American Company or be anything except a source 
of expense. In so far as the ostensible reasons for its founda- 
tion went, the enterprise was a failure from the beginning 
but its importance was not to be measured only in terms of 
finance or population. It was fundamentally a political move 
and, whether or not it was made too late or too early, the 
history of Fort Ross was from the beginning inextricably 
involved with the Russian effort to take over California and 
to prevent the British and American settlements from reach- 
ing the Pacific Ocean overland. 

Of course these efforts in a sense failed when Mackenzie 
crossed, western Canada and when Lewis and Clark reached 
the mouth of the Columbia River. Yet it would have been 
still possible, given adequate support, for the Russians in 
Alaska to have made a stalwart effort in this direction. This 
they did not do and in this respect they frittered away the 
plans of Rezanov, who had visualized a steady and relentless 
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march of Russia southward. By yielding the Columbia River 
and parts adjacent to the Americans and British, Russia had 
bound her own hands and had in a sense cut her own lifeline. 

As it was, the Russians at Fort Ross were able to maintain 
a contact and an understanding of conditions at San Fran- 
cisco which was far superior to that of any of their rivals, 
who were dependent upon the isolated arrivals of ships. Yet 
to secure the greatest benefit from their position on Bodega 
Bay, the Russians had to establish close contact between 
the outpost colony and St. Petersburg, and this was not done 
either by land or by sea. As a result, with the Napoleonic 
wars at full blast and exhausting a large part of the resources 
of Europe, neither the Russians in California or those in St. 
Petersburg made any fixed effort to coordinate their policies. 

The basic fact with both Russia and Spain was the differ- 
ent effects which the wars in Europe produced on the home- 
lands and the colonies in view of the weak naval position 
of both of these countries. Rezanov had visualized the ulti- 
mate absorption of California, whether by arms or by mar- 
riage, and his views were echoed in the Russian capital. 

On the other hand Spain was deeply involved in the 
Napoleonic Wars and in 1808 Napoleon had forced the ab- 
dication of King Charles IV, then secured control of the 
young King Ferdinand VII, deposed him and placed his own 
brother Joseph Bonaparte on the throne. It was only natural 
that the British would come to the assistance of Spain in 
the name of the imprisoned King, and this opened again 
the question of the Spanish possessions in the New World in 
case they came under the control of Joseph. 

The collapse of the governmental system brought in turn 
unrest to the Spanish possessions in America. With the weak- 
ening of the central authority and the reduction of the prac- 
tical powers of the Spanish viceroys, nearly the whole of 
Central and South America rose in revolt against the Spanish 
authority, and in a few years the power of Spain had 
vanished as a matter of fact but no new order had been 
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securely established. The resultant anarchy grew far worse 
than even Rezanov had foreseen and the question as to the 
reintegration of the empire was pressing. That question 
seemed academic in Europe. It was not at Fort Ross, and 
some realization penetrated even to the tsar, for in sending 
Count Palen as envoy to the United States, he wrote, after 
he had signed the agreement of Tilsit with Napoleon, “Re- 
member that for the establishment of peace in Europe I 
have recognized King Joseph, who is actually the only king 
in Spain, but do not express any special partisanship in my 
political relations with Spain. I am guided always only by 
the interests of my own country, and I have not yet decided 
whether or not it will be advantageous for it, if South 
America will follow the fate of the Madrid throne.”? In 
another place he wrote: “I expect, if the war in Spain contin- 
ues, that the large, rich states which it controls in America 
will form one or more independent states. It is truly hard 
to appreciate all the changes which such an eventuality will 
produce in the political and commercial relations of Europe, 
but we can expect it will produce significant changes. You 
will do me the great service of learning well the feelings of 
the people of these different states.”? 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that Alexander had 
definitely set at least California as the next object of Russian 
expansion just as clearly as Kuskov at Fort Ross, but from his 
point of view the situation with its European ramifications 
was delicate. He could scarcely show his friendship for 
Napoleon by stripping the latter's brother of his colonial 
possessions, and at the same time his own aversion to revo- 
lutions, inherited from his grandmother, Catherine II, handi- 
capped him in his recognition of the new situation in the 
Spanish possessions. He could see no other course than the 
formal bringing of at least part of them under Russian control 
and this would of course have been resented by Napoleon 
who had only recently sold the whole of Louisiana to the 
Americans. 
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The rising tide of revolution in Mexico which then exer- 
cised control in California did not reach its crest until 1810 
and then only in Mexico proper. California and especially 
San Francisco was relatively untouched by it. At the same 
time the Russian-American Company, before it started the 
southern movement appealed to the tsar for financial aid on 
the ground that it was operating to protect Russian interests 
against the North Americans, “and this was the reason why 
the manager of our colonies, the collegiate councilor and 
chevalier Baranov, had decided himself to send an expedi- 
tion to explore the regions below the Columbia between the 
bay of Trinidad and the gulf of San Francisco and thus get 
ahead of the North Americans.” When in 1809 the company 
made a formal application for money, Alexander refused it 
and gave it permission to act upon its own, “relying in every 
case upon the defence of the sovereign.”* 

The clue to the riddle of the Russian moves in California 
is to be found in the attitude of the directors themselves. 
They still continued to treat their positions as sources of 
personal income and a large part of the profits of the com- 
pany went into their own pockets. At the same time they 
made no effort to support and develop the work of the com- 
pany in the field. They relied upon the ability of Baranov to 
provision and outfit himself and his men. For the most part 
they neglected to send him anything but criticisms and never 
sent men, materials or weapons. When in 1808 the Company 
did bestir itself to request that permission should be given 
to free people, merchants, city people, rich peasants, tax ga- 
therers, retired soldiers, etc., to settle in America and also 
serfs “with the permission of their owners,” the government 
objected and the Imperial Senate insisted upon maintaining 
the old system whereby men could go out on a seven year 
contract, pay their taxes in their home communities and 
appear at home as soon as the authorities there demanded 
it. Under such circumstances all kinds of abuses flourished, 
the men who signed the contracts were recklessly cheated 
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and forced into debt and dependency on the Company and 
found no way of alleviating their position. 

On the other hand, the Company by leaving the men in 
the field to their own resources deprived them of the pos- 
sibility of carrying out any aggressive action. The bulk of the 
ships of the Company were built in Okhotsk and Alaska. 
Their equipment came from the American traders and at the 
very time when the directors were asking for money from 
the imperial treasury to check American influence, the com- 
pany was making an agreement with Astor to supply the 
colony with American goods. 

During the first twenty years of the Alaska settlement, 
Rezanov was the only outstanding member of the Petersburg 
group to secure a personal knowledge of conditions. We can- 
not be certain otherwise how far the orders of the tsar were 
ever directly transmitted to New Archangel and Fort Ross or 
how honestly the conditions in the new places were ever 
made clear to the government in St. Petersburg. In other 
words the directors of the Company voluntarily laid down 
their rights to be an honest transmission centre in both di- 
rections. 

From the early days of the Spanish colonization, the peo- 
ple had been forbidden to trade with foreigners. It made no 
difference as to whether or not there was a shortage of goods 
in the colonies and Rezanov had come up against this bar- 
rier. The ban was maintained until the definite separation 
of Mexico from Spain but there was a considerable contra- 
band trade in the early days of Fort Ross. This was due to 
the goods brought in by foreign traders and also to the 
efforts at simple manufactures that were made by Kuskov. 

The entire question as to the settlement of the Russians 
was regarded in the beginning as a question between the 
Russian American Company and the governor of San Fran- 
cisco or to be more precise between Kuskov and the gover- 
nor. There were no attempts made to delimit the Russian 
possessions except by the burying of copper plates claiming 
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the country. For several years the tumult went on in Mexico 
as various liberal and radical leaders fought for supremacy, 
but Arguello in San Francisco remained consistently loyal 
to the Spanish crown, governed the colony in his own way 
and endeavored to maintain all of the old laws and customs. 

When Kuskov in the name of the Company appealed to 
San Francisco in 1818 for the opening of trade, Arguello in 
his position as a Spanish governor made a negative reply and 
after the downfall of Napoleon and the return to power of 
Ferdinand VII, he moved again to the offensive and in 1815 
arrested the representatives of the company in San Fran- 
cisco and brought to an end the informal working arrange- 
ments of the years of the greatest disturbance. He arrested 
the Aleut trappers near the coast and at once sealed off the 
border for all practical purposes. 

It is to be noted that the difficulties between Fort Ross 
and San Francisco were not officially brought to the attention 
of the governments of both Russia and Spain until April 27 
(May 5), 1817, when the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
formally took the matter up and demanded the elimination 
of Fort Ross. 

A supposedly surprised tsar asked the Company to explain 
its actions. It first declared that Fort Ross was not a fort for 
its wooden walls were solely for protection against the 
Indians and that its guns were placed only to fire salutes and 
win respect. Then a little later, it declared that the Spaniards 
had never owned the land but that the Russians had bought 
it from the Indians who had granted it by treaty voluntarily, 
an act for which they were deeply grateful to the Russian 
American Company since it had given them protection from 
other Indians. This so-called treaty which was presented by 
Captain Lieutenant Hagemeister in 1817 was the only docu- 
ment in the possession of the Company. When they argued 
further that the country was vacant, Poletika, the Russian 
envoy in America, called the attention of Count Nesselrode 
to the fact that the company was on dangerous ground. Fort 
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Ross was barely 30 miles from San Francisco and both the 
Americans and the British could use the same argument in 
view of the distance between the Russian settlements. 

At the moment nothing came out of these negotiations for 
in 1821 the revolution in Mexico flared up again and the 
power of Spain was definitely broken in the New World. 
Matters went on as before and the American and British 
ships continued to use the Russian ports freely. 

Changes were, however, on the way. In 1818 the Russian 
American Company sent out Captain Lieutenant Hage- 
meister with a new ship to remove the aged and ailing 
Baranov from his post. The old man after nearly thirty years 
of life in Alaska had become a mere wreck. After the mar- 
riage of his daughter Irina to one of the young officers on 
Hagemeister's ship, Baranov was induced to return to Russia 
as a consultant on Alaskan affairs. Sad at heart he left but he 
was fated never to return home. He died on the journey near 
Batavia, Java, and was buried at sea. 

In a very real sense Baranov was Russian America. Single- 
handed he had established and made permanent the Russian 
holdings. He had ruled autocratically and ruthlessly but he 
had kept the flag flying under insuperable odds and with 
little help from home. He was the first and last civilian ad- 
ministrator and when he passed from the picture the Russian 
Navy took over the jurisdiction of the colony and endeavored 
to reorganize the country according to the practice of St. 
Petersburg. A new time was at hand, a time of conflict of 
nation against nation and not of men against nature. 

1 Okun, op. cit., p. 118. 


2 op. cit., p. 117. 
8 op. cit., p. 163. 


CHAPTER NINE 


The Move on Hawau 


ROM the time of their discovery by Captain James 

Cook in 1778, the Hawaiian Islands played a surpris- 
ingly large role on the world stage. Fortunately for the 
Islands, one of their most intelligent rulers, King Kame- 
hameha I, had come to the throne of the main island of Hawaii 
in 1782 and he showed himself competent to deal with the 
mass of sailors who each year stopped at the islands for a 
longer or shorter period. 

The Hawaiian Islands lie across the main routes between 
the important ports on the western coast of the United 
States and those on the eastern shore of Asia and they form 
a natural port of call. But in the days of sailing ships, the 
islands were, if anything, still more important. All of the 
sailing ships from the eastern coast of America or from 
Europe that went around Cape Horn found it expedient, in 
view of the hostile and unfriendly attitude of the Spaniards, 
to call at the islands to rest the men, to take on food and 
other supplies and especially water, before going further 
either to the north or the west. 

Hawaii became a natural centre for communications and 
for commerce and the king, although he was still a pagan, 
had sense enough to see that he had to remodel his methods 
of administration and of life, so as to be able to profit finan- 
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cially and to control the often unruly crews that put into the 
ports. To do this he had to have the help of such men as he 
could find. A shrewd judge of character, he welcomed the 
arrival on the island of John Young in 1790, who had been 
forced to leave his ship as the result of various unpleasant- 
nesses. He gave him a native consort and for many years 
Young filled a position that in better organized countries 
could be described as Prime Minister or at best Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Still it would be going too far to ascribe to the 
Hawaiian government of that day all the terminology of the 
present. 

Naturally, as an Englishman, Young saw to it that the 
English received the choicest opportunities in the Hawaiian 
trade and in securing the products which grew in abundance 
on the luxurious islands. Thanks to the aid of Young, and 
his own cleverness, Kamehameha was able to secure the 
necessary weapons to start the beginnings of a European 
army and with this he was able to bring under his control all 
of the Hawaiian Islands except Kauai which was still under 
the control of another chief of lesser importance commonly 
known as Tomari. 

In 1794 during the visit of Captain Vancouver of the 
British Navy, Kamehameha even went so far as to make pro- 
posals to place himself and the islands under British protec- 
tion but the offer was later courteously refused by the British 
government and it was not long before the king worked out 
his own doctrine of neutrality, of treating kindly and fairly 
all visitors to the islands but of not allowing any of the 
strangers to secure a definite settlement which could put 
them in a position to challenge his own authority. 

Thus when the American traders began to appear on their 
way to the north Pacific or to China, they found themselves 
in all essential ways as well treated as the British and their 
profits depended on their success in making the best bargains 
possible both with the king and with one another. This gave 
a certain balance which redounded to the benefit of all. At 
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the same time, the king’s firm policy eliminated dangerous 
rivalry between the traders who were politely informed that 
they could carry on their undesirable activities elsewhere. 

Under these circumstances the king took a considerable 
interest in the projects of Baranov and the Russians in 
Alaska. Here was a third state that might really enter into 
the affairs of the islands and present still a third rival, in 
case relations became too strained between the British and 
the Americans. 

For his part Baranov knew of the work of Kamehameha. 
All of the American sea captains who came to Kodiak and 
later to New Archangel had stopped off at the islands and 
they returned to them and often made them their winter 
headquarters. Thus there gradually grew up unofficial rela- 
tions between Baranov and Kamehameha. It was in a way 
a contact between sovereigns, for Baranov seemed to the sea 
captains as much of a sovereign lord as ever did the Hawaiian 
king. The two men sent messages to one another and on 
many occasions the King had sent almost as gifts quantities 
of food to help out the struggling colony. 

It was against this background that the question of Hawaii 
was raised both at St. Petersburg and in Alaska. Shelikov 
had already clearly seen the possibilities to Russia and the 
economic gain if it were possible to bring the islands directly 
under her sovereignty. It would almost automatically put 
the Russians across the route from Cape Horn to China and 
would certainly leave no port of entry for the ships going to 
the north Pacific where they would not be under Russian 
control. It would, in short, turn the North Pacific into a Rus- 
sian lake from which they could exclude anyone whom they 
wished. 

It was perfectly natural again that this would be immedi- 
ately grasped by Rezanov. On his way to the Far East his 
ships, the Nadezhda and the Neva, had put in at Hawaii and 
it was there that he had first learned of the massacre and 
destruction of the first settlement at Sitka. From there he 
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sent the Neva to the Alaskan coast, while he himself had 
gone on to Kamchatka and learned by his own experience 
the importance of the islands if Russia were to establish its 
own line of communications around Cape Horn. 

Yet Rezanov realized that the occupation of Hawaii would 
not be an easy task. Nearly twenty years of commercial re- 
lations with the leading maritime nations had created certain 
friendships and understandings that could not be ended over 
night, unless Russia was prepared to use overwhelming force 
and to risk the rivalry of the other countries who sent their 
sailors to the island. At the time of his visit in 1805 relations 
between the European powers were so strained that Russia 
could not move until she had solved some of the other prob- 
lems and could be sure that she was at peace with England, 
so that her settlements and landing parties would not be at 
once menaced by British and possibly also by American sea 
power. It was necessary to lay plans for the occupation of 
Hawaii with real care but if the task were done, the Pacific 
situation would be cleared up and Russia could then proceed 
to even more far-reaching dreams of power. 

He gave his ideas to Baranov. He had already learned from 
his stay on the islands of the regard that the king felt for the 
manager of Alaska and he could realize that if anyone could 
secure permission for the establishment of a permanent sta- 
tion on the islands, it would be Baranov. This idea of a 
gradual infiltration into the islands seemed to him to be the 
best possible course and the only practicable one in the situ- 
ation as it then existed. 

Hitherto it was fair to say that most of the communications 
between Baranov and Kamehameha had been carried on by 
the American ships, but in this case he thought it more in 
accordance with Russian dignity to send a Russian ship. 
The opportunity came when the Neva under Captain Lieu- 
tenant Hagemeister was returning to Russia after a second 
cruise to far Alaska. Baranov gave him a great deal of advice 
and hoped against hope that he would be able to secure for 
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the Russians at least the advantages and privileges which 
the Americans and British had. 

The mission was a failure. Hagemeister showed all the 
arrogance of a Russian naval officer and without negotiating 
as Baranov wished, he resorted to threats. This was no way 
to handle the king who was well and ably served by a motley 
group of British and Americans, and Hagemeister went on 
his way with little or no profit. 

It was some time before Baranov heard of this for news 
travelled slowly and the Embargo Act passed by Jefferson 
and Congress in 1807 kept most of the American ships from 
the north Pacific. Then came more reports that Baranov 
was being replaced but two more governors in succession 
perished before they reached their posts. Finally Baranov 
made up his mind to move himself. He planned to use 
Lozarev, the captain of the Suvorov which appeared in 1814, 
but after troubles with the captain who finally put to sea in 
defiance of Baranov’s orders and a threat to attack the ship, 
this too was abandoned. 

Baranov's choice next fell upon a strange figure, Don Juan 
Eliot y Castro, a Portuguese or Brazilian who had spent 
considerable time in Rio and was a physician of some ability. 
He started in a new ship, the Ilmen, which Baranov had re- 
cently purchased and on the way he expected to smuggle 
some goods into California through his friendship with the 
friars while his companions were to pick up some furs en 
route. This expedition fell afoul of the Spaniards. Eliot was 
put in prison and it was some time before Kuskov could 
negotiate his release. It was only in November, 1816 that he 
was finally able to get to Hawaii on one of the ships of Cap- 
tain Kotzebue where he speedily resumed his friendship with 
Kamehameha as personal physician and secured some very 
favorable grants. 

Without waiting for these events to take place, at the news 
of Eliot’s arrest, Baranov picked on another agent, likewise 
a man with some pretensions to a knowledge of medicine, a 
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subject in which the king was much interested. This was a 
German, Dr. George Anton Schaefer, who after many adven- 
tures had been put off the Suvorov for some reason and had 
remained at New Archangel. 

The ostensible mission of Schaefer was to secure the cargo 
of the Bering, a ship which had been wrecked on the island 
of Kauai the year before and which Tomari, the rival of Ka- 
mehameha, had refused to give up. It was now late in 1815, 
the war between Great Britain and the United States was 
over and commerce was once more beginning to move freely. 
Schaefer was sent down on one of the newly purchased ships 
as a passenger and he very soon became accepted by Kame- 
hameha as his physician. Of course Kamehameha was unable 
to put too much pressure upon Tomari but Schaefer went to 
Kauai and established friendly relations with that king by 
using his knowledge of medicine to cure several members 
of the king’s family. He returned to Hawaii and received 
a gift of land which should have met his desires. Schaefer 
could not wait. He walled in his property and hoisted 
over it the Russian flag. This was duly reported to the king 
and it gave the British and the Americans who had no 
desire for more competition the opportunity to have Schae- 
fer expelled. Instead of making any efforts to smooth over 
the difficulties, Schaefer went back to Kauai and there 
entered the service of Tomari. Again he records in his 
journal that he was slandered by the hostile Americans 
but again he succeeded in overcoming these obstacles and 
received another grant from the rival sovereign. 

He was able to offer him something more. Two Russian 
ships were arriving in the spring of 1816 bringing men for 
the new colony. Schaefer conceived the idea of using these 
men to overthrow Kamehameha by force and on these 
conditions Tomari asked the protection of the Russian 
Emperor on May 21, 1816. According to eye-witness ac- 
counts, “the King carried the Russian flag from the ship to 
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the shore, where he raised it himself on a staff. Then he 
built for his statues a new morea or temple, and offered 
to them as sacrifices various fruits, cattle, and if I am not 
mistaken, two men. Then he gave the Company an entire 
district, containing about 400 families of Indians who could 
serve to build plantations, factories, etc.”* 

Then in the name of the Russian American Company, 
Schaefer signed with Tomari four conventions: 1. the right 
to have the monopoly on the exportation of sandalwood 
from Kauai, the most profitable part of the Hawaiian trade; 
2. the company would have the eternal use of half of Hawaii 
with all the inhabitants and contents of the area; 3. since 
Hawaii was now under the control of Kamehameha, Schaefer 
would raise an army and also arrange to buy an armed ship 
from the Boston Merchant Whittemore to transport the army 
with Tomari paying in sandalwood; 4. Tomari was to give 
Baranov in Hawaii three harbors tax-free.” 

The word of Schaefer’s success was sent back to St. 
Petersburg and duly given to Alexander on August 25, 
1817. Schaefer meanwhile continued his work and built a 
fortress on each of the three harbors which he received, 
and renamed all the localities and people in Russian. 

Schaefer now lost all sense of proportion. He might have 
known that he could not succeed without some opposition, 
but he apparently believed that he could use his former 
estate on Hawaii as a landing place and base for the army 
of Tomari. Instead John Young saw to its destruction. 

By this time Alexander was beginning to realize the 
seriousness of the steps taken. He was trying to strengthen 
the Holy Alliance in Europe; he was faced with new prob- 
lems over the Spanish colonies and he dreaded to force a 
new crisis with both the English and Americans. As a 
result he refused Tomari’s offer of submission. 

Then as an afterthought the Company decided to in- 
voke Schaefer’s foreign citizenship to repudiate his agree- 
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ments. However they added the saving clause that if he 
were to return to Hawaii under the protection of other 
governments, the society, out of gratitude for his efforts, 
would hope to make him again a friend. The tsar first 
cancelled the sending of the rewards promised to Tomari. 
Then he countermanded those orders, but before anything 
could be done, the final news came from Schaefer himself 
in Macao. 

The Americans tried to gain the upper hand by buying 
from Tomari at a vastly increased price the very products 
which Tomari had already sold Schaefer. They bought 
everything that the king would sell at his own price and 
finally they sent five boatloads of men to Kauai, where 
they seized Schaefer and his friends and put them by 
force on the Kodiak which was lying with a hole in her 
bottom and was without a cargo of food and water. Then 
they gave Schaefer twenty four hours to be off. After a 
difficult journey the Kodiak finally reached Honolulu. Here 
it was kept at sea for a week and then Schaefer escaped 
by boarding a ship for Macao. ; 

The receipt of this news of course finished the consider- 
ation of the seizure of Hawaii at the time. Schaefer’s haste 
and arrogance had spoiled his initial successes. In this 
respect he was unlike one of the older Russian trappers, 
Tarakanov, who finally escaped from a Spanish prison 
along with Eliot and took over the management of the 
Russian interests after the departure of Schaefer. His suc- 
cess in handling the affairs of the group almost won back 
for the Russian American Company the position which 
Schaefer had so carelessly thrown away. 

On the other hand the arrogant way in which Schaefer 
had acted made a striking impression upon the commercial 
world of the British and the Americans. Jt put Russia in 
a dubious position and once the Russians had quit the 
islands, they had lost their chance to return, for they at 
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once stressed the difference between the competing na- 
tionalities, and the verdicts of the people and of the Hawaiian 
rulers were not in their favor. 


1 Okun, op. cit., p. 149. 
2 Chevigny, Lord of Alaska, p. 214. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The Company and the Revolution 


HE death of Rezanov had removed the one man in 

St. Petersburg who had a real appreciation of the Rus- 
sian position in the Pacific and he had learned it at the cost 
of his life. From this time, as we have seen in regard to Cali- 
fornia and Fort Ross, the directors of the company had ceased 
to be in any sense intermediaries between the wishes of the 
government and the needs of the men in the outlying areas. 

The gap was even greater than this for the elegant and 
prominent directors of the company started on a policy of 
eliminating from the control and from influential posts 
even those representatives of the merchant class who in 
the capital were still able to offer technical advice on the 
actual workings of the fur trade. As a result the Russian 
Company became a combination of bureaucrats and urban 
directors and these last disregarded the interests of the 
shareholders just as they did the supplying of the colony 
and the fur trade. 

For years at a time they entirely neglected to send out 
supply ships and then they grumbled at the money that 
an old autocrat like Baranov had taken from their pockets 
to give to American traders. Meanwhile their own salaries 
and pensions of gratitude and other gifts to their own num- 
bers rose into the hundreds of thousands of rubles. When 
they fitted out a ship, it was the directors who purchased 
it and collected extra commissions for themselves with little 
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care that the ship was seaworthy, and several times their 
representatives found it more expedient to sell these ships 
on the voyage than to deliver the needed supplies. When 
they did get through, the actual cost of the shipment was 
three to four times the value of the goods delivered. 

It is small wonder then that with the inconveniences and 
the confusion wrought by the Napoleonic invasion, the com- 
pany, despite its enormous revenues which it literally 
squeezed out of the hides of its representatives in America, 
was unable to pay dividends and had to rely upon govern- 
ment assistance to prevent scandals even in the easy-going 
capital. 

At the same time it was abundantly clear that the oper- 
ations of the Company in view of the European situation 
were steadily involving the government in increasingly 
delicate situations, what with the swing of Alexander I to 
the right and his emergence as the leader of the conserva- 
tive forces of Europe, while the Spanish possessions in 
America were breaking away from the homeland and en- 
deavoring to live their lives in a way which both Russia 
and Spain disapproved. 

About the time when Rezanov started on his long jour- 
ney, the directors of the Company set up a provisional 
committee of three shareholders and directors to confer 
with the government and have the right to decide on 
questions that were in the opinion of the government not 
to be discussed publicly. This seemed a good idea to every- 
body and it aroused no opposition even from the mer- 
chant elements in the Company.’ 

It was only the first step, although the committee func- 
tioned satisfactorily for several years. It was soon realized 
that even this was not enough, especially in view of the com- 
plications that were threatened by the foundation of Fort 
Ross. In 1812 when the seriousness of the situation finally 
dawned upon them, they petitioned the Imperial Council 
of Ministers to provide for the foundation of a permanent 
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council which should have the deciding voice in all politi- 
cal matters, while the directors would confine their atten- 
tion to the commercial affairs of the firm. On October 16, 
1813 this was finally approved and there was set up a 
permanent committee of three members, one to be chosen 
each year, but in fact the members were usually high offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Navy or the 
Senate, and they operated with little regard for the admin- 
istrative and commercial sides of the undertaking. 

Almost at the same time an assault was made on the 
independence of the directors on the commercial side, al- 
though this was more often opposed but usually unsuc- 
cessfully. The Minister of the Interior, O. P. Kozodavlev, 
in 1811 emphasized the importance of the Company to the 
government and stressed the need of additional controls. 
He carried his point and secured the placing of the Com- 
pany under his jurisdiction. Then in 1819 there came an- 
other reorganization and in this the control of the Company 
was lodged in the Ministry of F inances. From now on the 
Company became a mere reflection of the policies of the 
government and the merchant element almost disappeared 
from the various boards.” 

This process of control naturally was reflected first in 
the ships of the Company. Even earlier Alexander had 
allowed naval officers and cadets to keep their rank when 
they entered the service of the Company. At first this was 
a reasonable measure but unfortunately, as we have seen, 
the naval personnel had decided that it was beneath their 
dignity to obey the orders of Baranov as a mere merchant. 
Fortunately the tsar’s bestowal upon him of high rank had 
to a certain extent removed the stigma of his origin but 
after the Napoleonic Wars, the officers again resumed 
their dislike for serving under a civilian chief and when 
they had succeeded in removing Baranov, they regularly 
appointed a naval officer of some rank to be the manager 
of the colony and of Russian America. 
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In 1819 the period of twenty years for which the Com- 
pany was chartered came to an end and the question was 
raised as to its renewal. This of course was hardly in doubt 
at the time for the continued interference of the govern- 
ment had reduced the independence of the Company to 
the point where it was entirely subservient and staffed in 
its higher level by government officials. It was typical of 
the new order that the government could delay the renewal 
of the charter until 1821 without interfering with the ac- 
tions of the Company, although it is very likely that still 
higher officials such as Arakcheyev succeeded in receiving 
very extensive gifts for signing the new charter which was 
likewise to run for twenty years. At least there are suspicions 
after an interview of one of the directors with Arakcheyev 
concerning the necessity of keeping 100,000 rubles for a 
definite purpose constantly on hand.* 

The new charter definitely established the control of the 
bureaucracy and the navy. As a matter of fact it was prob- 
able already that the main blocks of stock, at least blocks 
sufficient to give the right vote (i., 10 shares) were al- 
ready chiefly concentrated in the hands of the ruling class 
for in both 1819 and 1821 when the voters were respectively 
18 and 17, at least 10 were men holding high offices in the 
ministries that exerted an influence upon the administration 
of the Company. 

A more curious fact is that the company was by now 
closely connected with the Northern Society which was 
in 1825 to take the lead in the Decembrist Revolution 
against the accession of Tsar Nicholas I. It is possible that 
some of these men, who belonged as a rule to the higher 
aristocracy, took an active part in the affairs of the Russian 
American Company in the hope of securing contacts with 
the wealthy merchant class which had already lost its 
political importance, but this clearly does not tell the whole 
story, as we shall see in the next chapter. 

Russian expansion was a curiously complex process, for 
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it was neither exclusively commercial nor military and 
naval. The first rush from the Urals to Sitka had been the 
work of individual initiative and of explorers, hunters and 
trappers in the true sense of the word. Yet these men never 
tried to organize themselves politically or to exert any 
political influence in the usual sense of the word and their 
culmination was to be found in old Baranov, sturdy and 
independent but fully in the old pre-Petrine Muscovite 
tradition as can be clearly seen by the song which he com- 
posed for his armed men before Sitka: 


The will of our hunters, the spirit of trade, 
On these far shores a new Muscovy made, 

In bleakness and hardship finding new wealth 
For Fatherland and Tsardom. 


Sukharev’s towers old Moscow adorn, 

The bells ring at evening, the guns boom at mom; 
But far offs this glory of Ivan the Great— 

We have naught but our own bravery. 


Our Father Almighty we pray for thine aid 
That Muscovite arms may here be obeyed, 
That we may dwell in amity and peace 
Forever in this region. . . . 


It was the imperial regime that profited by all this dis- 
play of energy and which yoked it into those far-reaching 
dreams of conquest which stirred in the greater of the 
Russian emperors of St. Petersburg. Now with the imperial 
regime being forced upon the defensive, it was the Decem- 
brists who again took up the task of pushing onward the 
work of holding the Pacific coast of America, even though 
they thought it could be accomplished better through a 
different kind of a regime. It was such men as the poet Ry- 
leyev (who paid with his life on the scaffold before many 
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years had elapsed) who were now to take the lead in 
opposing all concessions to the United States and inci- 
dentally to be largely responsible through their ill-consid- 
ered acts for quieting many of the hard feelings between 
the United States and Great Britain in the face of a com- 
mon enemy. 

It was under the guise of the meetings of the Russian 
American Company that the Decembrists were able to 
meet with safety and make new plans for the overthrow- 
ing of Russia’s enemies, while in a modern way they suc- 
ceeded in combining the old type of Russian imperialism 
with the newer revolutionary movement that was smoul- 
dering in Europe and the New World. 

1 Okun, op. cit., p. 78. 


2 op. cit., p. 6, 80. 
3 op. cit., p. 81. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Before the Monroe Doctrine 


N THE last years of his life Tsar Alexander I was a 

lonely and perplexing figure. Like his grandmother, 
Catherine II, he had started his career with a demonstra- 
tion of liberality and even radicalism and had sought the 
advice of the most progressive elements of Russian society. 
Like her in his later years, he came to imagine himself a 
pillar of law and order but not as she had been. Catherine 
had retreated from her earlier views to a clear, cold eight- 
eenth century rationalism which was almost scholastic in 
its capacity for making rigid definitions. Alexander prided 
himself on his ability to interpret an almost mystical idealism 
in the most reactionary ways. 

It is only by the realization of this fact that we can 
interpret his dealings with Russian America. He had en- 
thusiastically approved the idea of the Russian American 
Company and had gone so far as to make its able governor, 
Baranov, a Collegiate Councilor and therefore a Russian 
nobleman able to hold his own in rank with all comers. He 
had thrilled to the plans of Rezanov over the possibility of 
making the north Pacific a Russian lake. Now in his old 
age under the blunt tutelage of Arakcheyev, he went step 
by step to demolish the dreams of his early dreams by 
rendering them even more impracticable. 
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It is true of course that it was impossible for Alexander 
to rush blindly into a clash with Great Britain which he 
despised even during the periods of friendship in the 
struggle against Napoleon. He did not want to become in- 
volved with the rising United States, which he finally rec- 
ognized in the hope of securing a potential enemy against 
Great Britain. He could not realize how well he had suc- 
ceeded, thanks to the wisdom of Rezanov and the ex- 
traordinary disobedience of Baranov, who with all of his 
Muscovite stubbornness was flexible enough to keep the 
Russian flag flying with a maximum of good will on the 
part of almost everyone who sailed the north Pacific. Law 
or no law, Baranov worked for the same goals as the tsar 
and with a little more sound judgment and support given 
at the proper time Baranov would have achieved his scarcely 
conscious goal. As it was, he was the recognized leader of 
Alaska, the lord of the fur trade and the shrewd bargainer 
who by fair ways and foul kept Russia’s rivals in a satisfied, 
profitable and yet subordinate place. 

It was probably time for the old man to be replaced. He 
had long outlived his usefulness to the Company, if not to 
Russia, and nearly twenty years of constant anxiety had made 
him less reckless, less foolhardy, less ready for rash moves. 
But the weapon to make such moves had been forged, and 
all that was needed was more men and materials, more ships 
and better ships, and a man who could grasp the rapidly 
changing conditions without thought of the past. Instead of 
that Alexander allowed the company to degenerate into a 
collection of near-sighted and precise bureaucrats, men 
without vision or ideas. 

It was perhaps a good idea to put a navy man in charge 
of the widely scattered settlements but the way in which 
Captain Lieutenant Hagemeister fulfilled his task of remov- 
ing the old man could not fail to leave a bad taste not only 
in the minds of the Russians but in those of the American 
and British sailors who had drunk and fought and bargained 
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with the autocratic governor for twenty years without losing 
their respect for him. Kuskov, his old subordinate, almost at 
once left Fort Ross and his contacts with San Francisco and 
returned to Russia to die in 1823. 

The only saving feature in the era of transition was the 
appointment a few months later of Lieutenant Yanovsky as 
governor in place of Hagemeister. He had married Irina 
Baranova and during the two years that he held the post 
there was something left of the old tradition. 

From the time when the first American explorers anpeared 
from overland on the Pacific coast, the officials of the Com- 
pany in St. Petersburg began to besiege the government with 
requests for the maintenance of warships off the Alaska and 
California coasts but with their customary ambiguity they 
made an agreement with Astor to supply Baranov with all 
that he needed, for it was much more profitable for him to 
make illegal bargains than for them to send him the supplies 
needed to assure Alaska and the coast to the Russians, and 
under the agreement Astor was to take the Russian furs to 
Canton and endeavor to put down trading by other inde- 
pendent sea-captains. 

All these questions were not disturbed during the period 
of warfare but at the end of that time a new series of agree- 
ments were made to which the United States was a party. 
In 1818 by an agreement with Spain it was decided that 
latitude 42° should be the boundary between the Spanish 
possessions in California and the United States and at the 
same time an agreement was made with Great Britain for 
joint control of the territory between 42° and 54° 40’. Russia 
had been attempting to push her claims down to San Fran- 
cisco and to extend Alaska to at least 51°, while some of her 
statesmen and navigators such as V. Golovnin denied all 
rights of the Anglo-Saxons to any part of the Pacific coast. 

This latent conflict was fanned into a mild flame when 
after the retirement of Baranov the control of Alaska was 
taken over by the Russian Navy and a new and sterner atti- 
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tude settled over Sitka. It was still more intensified when in 
1820 a new revolt broke out in Spain and was speedily trans- 
ferred to the New World. The victories of Bolivar attracted 
the Americans who were enthusiastic over the fall of any 
monarchy. The extension of the movement to Mexico natu- 
rally led to the opening of the ports held by the rebels to the 
American ships for in this way it was possible for them to 
secure arms and ammunition. 

On the other hand the sparsely settled California area 
where the friars still maintained their influence had declared 
for Spain and the old governor continued with the same in- 
flexibility to bar American and foreign ships from its ports. 
Thus the north and the south of Mexico came into active con- 
flict which was still not at full course. 

Under such conditions the attitude of Alexander was im- 
portant. With his mystical bent, he had conceived the idea 
of the Holy Alliance as an idealistic movement to crush the 
revolutionary wave just as he had joined the Quadruple Al- 
liance with Prussia and Austria and Great Britain to prevent 
the recurrence in France of aggressive enterprises of the 
type of Napoleon’s. 

Now came the question of the application of this involved 
system of alliances to the Pacific coast. There were constant 
rumors that Russia intended not to intervene in Mexico and 
elsewhere to force the revolting territories back under the 
rule of Spain, but to seize them herself and as a preliminary 
step the Russians at Fort Ross would be reinforced and moved 
down to San Francisco. In one sense this would have been 
a very practicable scheme. It only required the arrival of a 
larger number of men and it was questionable whether Great 
Britain or the United States would look at such a move with 
favor and whether they would not try to check the expedition 
somewhere en route. 

On the other hand the mysticism of Alexander, which some- 
times seemed to have a real basis, debarred any such action 
for moral reasons. The tsar was willing to go as far as pos- 
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sible in support of a legitimate regime in Spain but despite 
his confidence a few years earlier that California and indeed 
a large part of the Spanish possessions had to pass to Russia, 
he was hesitant to take any steps, lest he be accused of using 
his ideals for political purposes. 

The two views of the possibilities were debated also in the 
Russian-American Company. Krusenstern who had con- 
veyed Rezanov to Japan insisted that Russia should actively 
aid the Spanish authorities, supply them with ships and in 
return secure recognition of San Francisco and its bay as a 
part of the Russian territory centering around Fort Ross. 

Golovnin who had also visited the area and had in fact just 
retuned argued that the republican party in Spain would 
not recognize a secession of San Francisco to Fort Ross and 
that it would therefore be wiser to act with a grand gesture, 
to aid the Spanish in California and to hope for a later agree- 
ment in favor of Russia. 

This debate as to how Russia was to profit by the revolt of 
the Spanish colonies in America could not fail to attract the 
attention of the chancelleries of Europe. One thing was 
obvious—that Spain would not of herself be able to restore 
order in her lost empire in the New World without powerful 
assistance; for with every year and with every new move- 
ment in Spain the colonies became more alienated from the 
mother country and were already showing signs of establish- 
ing functioning governments. It is true that in Mexico 
Iturbide had set himself up as an emperor and had taken 
Mexico City but he was able to force the Spanish viceroy out 
of the country. In 1822 the United States had recognized 
Colombia and in 1823 Mexico and Buenos Aires. 

The struggle against a European sovereign in the name 
of independence moved the masses of the American people 
who had just finished another war with England in 1815 and 
while they undoubtedly thought more of the movement from 
the standpoint of the Atlantic, there was growing an uneasy 
feeling that the Russian possessions on the Pacific coast were 
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a growing menace, a feeling that was increased by the Rus- 
sian attempts to occupy the Hawaiian Islands. 

Early in 1821 this had been brought to the attention of the 
American Congress through a special committee which had 
made a study of the American settlements along the Colum- 
bia River as an aftermath of the agreement of 1818 with 
Great Britain. In emphasizing the extension of the Russian 
power and its dangers to the American occupation of the 
west coast this committee referred to the fact that Russia 
“had found the means to occupy one of the Sandwich Islands 
(Hawaii), which not only gives it the possibility to support 
its positions but to command the entire northern part of the 
Pacific Ocean.” It was apparently not understood that already 
the Russians had been forced here to disgorge. 

At the same time this interest was confined to certain cir- 
cles which were aware of the problems of the Pacific and 
these were chiefly the maritime groups of New England 
which had been inclined to cooperate with Baranov. Poletika, 
the Russian minister in Washington, was aware of this latent 
interest for he wrote on January 21, 1821, to Count Nessel- 
rode: “It has often happened that private individuals have 
spoken with boldness even in my own house and have de- 
manded from me information on the actions of the Russians 
on the shores of North-Western America. I have hitherto 
refrained from reporting to Your Excellency on this political 
madness, because I have noticed no disposition on the part 
of the American government to occupy itself seriously with 
the settlements on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. But the 
opposite may result, especially now, when Congress is busy- 
ing itself with these settlements.” 

Thus around 1820 both the possibility of the Holy Alliance 
and Russia interfering in the question of the revolt of the 
Spanish colonies and the Russian operations on the Hawaiian 
Islands came more or less prominently before the American 
public. The first was an affair of wide sentiment which could 
have been directed against any of the monarchical govern- 
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ments of Europe which interfered. The second concerned the 
sea captains and the few individuals who were alert to the pos- 
sibilities of the Pacific coast and were willing to face the 
situation as something larger than a rivalry with England for 
the Oregon Territory, ie., the region between 42° and 54° 
40’. 

The changes made in the Russian American Company 
added a direct grievance. Under the jurisdiction of Baranov, 
there had been a distinct cooperation between the Russians 
and the Americans and there had been previously a sharp 
antagonism with Spain, for the American sailors were com- 
pletely excluded from Spanish ports. Now this was changed. 
The revolting Spanish colonies were only too glad to open 
their ports to the American ships. It was the only way in 
which they could receive the military and civilian goods 
which they needed. The Russian possessions were put under 
a contrary rule. 

In August, 1820, the administration of the Russian Ameri- 
can Company issued an order forbidding all trading in the 
Russian colonies with foreigners. Then to carry this out more 
effectively, they appealed to the tsar and on September 4, 
1821, when he confirmed the new charter of the Russian 
American Company he forbade the entrance into the Russian 
colonies of any foreign ships. He left entirely to Russian sub- 
jects the entire commercial, whaling and fishing rights along 
the entire shore of America from Bering Strait to latitude 51° 
and also the Aleutian and Kurile Islands. He ordered that no 
foreign ship should not only not approach the shores and 
islands subject to Russia but not approach them closer 
than one hundred Italian miles. Any ship caught trading or 
entering the forbidden zone was to be confiscated and to 
enforce this order he sent the frigate Apollo from Kronstadt 
to the north Pacific. 

The frigate reached the north Pacific a year later and it 
commenced to cruise around. It intercepted a few ships and 
broke up the legitimate trading relations that had been 
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established under the regime of Baranov. But one ship could 
not be everywhere and the traders dared to take the risk of 
dealing directly with the natives in a way that they had not 
done previously. 

The chief effect was felt by the Russian colonies, for of 
course the company in its new form was no more ready to 
send them supplies than it had been previously. In their in- 
ternal life they were almost reduced to their older condition, 
for Fort Ross was not able with its limited resources to pro- 
duce enough food to feed all of the Russian settlements in 
Alaska and Kamchatka and it was too expensive to send 
grain across Asia. 

On the other hand, even before the arrival of the Apollo, 
the mere proclamation of the decree of September 4, 1821 
had aroused the British and the Americans. Word of the 
decree which was officially published was brought to Lon- 
don and across the Atlantic to Washington and for once it 
brought together both the American and British interests. 
It is not too much to say that Alexander I had done an 
almost impossible thing in promoting the harmony of two 
nations which he was trying to separate. 

By June, 1822, both the American Minister and the British 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg had presented formal protests 
to Count Nesselrode. These concerned not only the action 
of the Russians in claiming control of the seas outside the 
universally accepted three mile limit but also the extension 
of the Russian claims to latitude 51°, nearly 4° south of the 
old border previously claimed by Russia, for the line ran 
just north of Vancouver Island. 

The American and still more the British protest showed 
that it would be impossible for Russia to proceed simul- 
taneously with her plans for taking the north Pacific and 
making a renewed bid for the control of the Dardanelles. 
The Greek insurrection was now going on and Russia in its 
opposition to revolution was trying to find ways to liquidate 
the Ottoman Empire and to establish order in the Balkans 
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under the Russian flag. With both England and the United 
States sympathizing with the Greek efforts for freedom it 
was no time to resume an agitation in the north Pacific that 
might attract attention to the dualism of Russian policy and 
incidentally call too much attention to the situation in Cali- 
fornia. 

As a result of these Alexander quietly amended the order, 
this time to notify the warships “to carry on their patrol as 
close as possible to the land and not to extend it further than 
the distance to which the American Company actually made 
use of its privileges in hunting and fishing from the time of 
its foundation in 1798 and the renewal of its charter in 1799.” 
He went further and in the instructions to the new Russian 
minister to Washington, he directed him “to agree on meas- 
ures which can be mutually acceptable, to avert all further 
quarrel dealing with the extent of our mutual possessions of 
the northwestern shore of America, to the ending of all 
complaints hitherto coming from the American Company 
against the enterprises of some citizens of the United States 
and to the escaping by this means of the obligation of carry- 
ing out in minute detail the order of September 4, to which 
we will otherwise be compelled.” 

In the same way there was a tacit withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian claims to the area between 51° and 55° but the claims 
were never formally abandoned and the disputed points were 
for the moment passed over rather than settled. 

Thus by the end of 1822 the Russian position without 
wavering in its claims had assumed a pose of quiescence. St. 
Petersburg had not decided its course in California. It had 
withdrawn from the Hawaiians and it had indirectly can- 
celled its advanced claims in the north. Would that be suf- 
ficient to restore the status quo in the hope of a more favor- 
able moment? The answer was soon to come. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Monroe Doctrine 


T WAS a very fortunate thing for both the United States 
and the Americas that the Secretary of State was one of 
the few men who had a personal acquaintance not only with 
Russia but with Alexander. John Quincy Adams had visited 
Russia first at the age of 14 in 1781 as an unofficial secretary 
to Francis Dana who had gone to St. Petersburg in the hope 
of securing recognition for the young republic. He stayed 
there for a year but the desired recognition was not secured 
and Dana was not received. This was under the reign of 
Catherine and Adams was able to secure a good idea of Rus- 
sian methods. He was back in 1809 as American Minister 
and he remained there throughout the war of 1812 when he 
was transferred to London until his return to be Secretary 
of State. During this period he not only saw Alexander 
officially but in strolls around St. Petersburg, the tsar and 
the American Minister had many informal chats and Adams 
was able to comprehend the workings of the tsar’s mind. 
President James Monroe himself had been one of the com- 
missioners who had negotiated the Louisiana Purchase and 
had thus taken a prominent part in the steps that had carried 
America to the Pacific coast. It was under his administration 
that the United States had arranged both the southern bound- 
ary adjacent to California and with England the joint control 
of the Oregon Territory. 
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In 1822 at the height of the tension over the various dis- 
putes, George Canning became Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain. Even before his appointment he had been instru- 
mental in organizing British policy against any attempt to 
reconquer the Spanish colonies and in effect had withdrawn 
England from the Quadruple Alliance formed during the 
Napoleonic Wars against France. He too was a man with 
strong convictions on the political situation of the day. 

Thus all of the leading men were in one way or another 
directly conversant with the problem of the Pacific Ocean 
and the limits of California, the United States, the British 
possessions and Russia. The Americans were even more fa- 
miliar with those aspects that concerned their own country 
than they were with the more exciting but less vital question 
of South America, which had the power to appeal to the 
broad masses of the people. 

In the summer of 1823 Canning approached the American 
Minister in London, Richard Rush, with the suggestion that 
the two nations should issue a statement of their confidence 
that Spain could not reconquer her American colonies, that 
neither Great Britain nor the United States had designs upon 
them but that they could not allow them to pass into the 
hands of a third power. It was obvious that that third power 
would be either France or Russia. 

This presented a problem for the United States and 
Monroe, who on receipt of the communication consulted in- 
formally with Thomas Jefferson and other distinguished 
Americans. The real question was whether to cooperate with 
Great Britain in this or to issue an independent statement. 
He finally decided on the latter. His message to Congress 
on December 2, 1823, offered a full review of the diplomatic 
situation of the United States. In it he stated that he had ac- 
cepted the offer of the Emperor of Russia, and had directed 
the American Minister in St. Petersburg “to arrange, by 
amicable negotiations, the respective rights and interests of 
the two nations on the northwest coast of this continent. A 
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similar proposal has been made by his Imperial Majesty to 
the government of Great Britain, which has likewise been 
acceded to. The government of the United States has been 
desirous, by this friendly proceeding, of manifesting the great 
value which they have invariably attached to the friendship 
of the Emperor, and their solicitude to cultivate the best 
understanding with his government. In the discussions to 
which this interest has given rise, and in the arrangements 
by which they may terminate, the occasion has been judged 
proper for asserting, as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of United States are involved, that the American 
continents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean powers.” 

He then took pains to mention the American ministers to 
Colombia and Buenos Aires who had presumably reached 
their posts, of the early departure of the minister to Chile, 
and of the early appointment of one to Mexico. 

Finally toward the end of his address he stated definitely: 
“In the wars of the European powers in matters relating to 
themselves we have never taken any part, nor does it com- 
port with our policy to do so. It is only when our rights are 
invaded or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make 
preparation for our defence. With the movements in this 
hemisphere we are, of necessity, more immediately con- 
nected, and by causes which must be obvious to all enlight- 
ened and impartial observers. The political system of the 
allied powers (the Holy Alliance) is essentially different in 
this respect from that of America. This difference proceeds 
from that which exists in their respective governments. And 
to the defence of our own, which has been achieved by the 
loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by the 
wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under which 
we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is 
devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable 
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relations existing between the United States and those 
powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt on © 
their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the ex- 
isting colonies or dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the gov- 
ernments who have declared their independence, and main- 
tained it and whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their destiny by any Eu- 
ropean power, in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 

He then adds: “In the war between these new govern- 
ments and Spain we declared our neutrality at the time of 
their recognition, and to this we have adhered, and shall con- 
tinue to adhere, provided no change shall occur which, in the 
judgment of the competent authorities of this government, 
shall make a corresponding change on the part of the United 
States indispensable to their security. 

“The late events in Spain and Portugal show that Europe 
is still unsettled. Of this important fact no stronger proof 
can be adduced than that the allied powers should have 
thought it proper, on any principle satisfactory to themselves, 
to have interposed, by force, in the internal concerns of 
Spain. To what extent such interposition may be carried, on 
the same principle, is a question in which all independent 
powers whose governments differ from theirs are interested, 
even those most remote, and surely none more so than the 
United States. Our policy in regard to Europe, which was 
adopted at an early stage of the wars which have so long 
agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internal concerns of 
any of its powers; to consider the government de facto as the 
legitimate government for us; to cultivate friendly relations 
with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and 
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manly policy, meeting, in all instances, the just claims of 
every power; submitting to injuries from none. But in regard 
to these continents, circumstances are eminently and con- 
spicuously different. It is impossible that the allied powers 
should extend their political system to any portion of either 
continent without endangering our peace and happiness; 
nor can anyone believe that our southern brethren, if left to 
themselves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally 
impossible therefore, that we should behold such interposi- 
tion, in any form, with indifference. If we look to the com- 
parative strength and resources of Spain and those new 
governments, and their distance from each other, it must be 
obvious that she can never subdue them. It is still the true 
policy of the United States to leave the parties to them- 
selves, in the hope that other powers will pursue the same 
course.”? 

The message of President Monroe was accepted by Con- 
gress and approved by the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. It became during the nineteenth century 
the foundation of American foreign policy even though not 
always in the sense in which it was first drawn up. 

The British, who were committed to the principle of 
non-interference of the Holy Alliance in the affairs of the 
American continent, were delighted with its main thesis and 
supported it in every way at the time. Nevertheless they ob- 
jected mildly to the statement against territorial establish- 
ments, for they were apprehensive that it might somehow 
develop in a wrong sense. 

As a matter of fact it nearly did so, for that part of the 
American public which was little familiar with the situation 
on the Pacific coast and which was strongly anti-English was 
inclined to see in it a warning against the British expansion 
to the west, even though the Oregon Territory was under 
joint control. As a result there was a period when it seemed 
to many people that the declaration was directed primarily 
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against England and Spain and the Russian role in the North 
Pacific was completely overlooked. 

It was perfectly obvious to both France and Russia that at 
the moment it was going to be difficult for them to take any 
effective action against the declaration of President Monroe 
as long as the United States was backed by Great Britain. 
The sincerity and strength of that backing was shown by the 
fact that within a few months the British like the Americans 
recognized the new governments in South America. 

It is true that at the time the American navy was extremely 
weak and may have had only one powerful frigate in active 
service but the American sea-captains could be formidable 
enemies in view of the great distances over which European 
troops had to travel before they could reach the areas they 
were to attack. Besides there was also the British navy to be 
considered and if Napoleon had not been able at the height 
of his power to transfer an army across the English Channel, 
it was obvious that it would be still more difficult to cross 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific Oceans, especially now 
when the South American seaports were only too ready to 
welcome to their seaports American ships. 

Had Russia already had a strong force in either New Arch- 
angel or at Fort Ross, it would have been different but the 
Russian American Company had turned down the pleas of 
Baranov for men. The Russian government had barred free 
settlement in its domains and had aroused the enmity of 
many of the natives by the brutal treatment afforded them 
by its representatives. Thus Russia again was checked in her 
ambitions and every moment was precious, for the American 
position on the Pacific Ocean was becoming stronger every 
year. 

The Russian ambitions and capacity for carrying them 
out were blunted but they were not yet ended and it was 
for the tsar himself to make the decision whether to con- 
tinue the Pacific policy, or to withdraw and press his drive 
for the Dardanelles, or step up his efforts to put down every- 
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thing that savored of revolution. That answer would be 
shown in the negotiations that were to come in St. Peters- 
burg simultaneously but separately with the United States 
and Great Britain over all outstanding questions. 


1 Harper’s Encyclopedia of American History. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The Conventions of 1824 and 1825 


N THE spring of 1824 the negotiations for a peaceful 

settlement of the problems of the northwestern shore of 
America opened in St. Petersburg but they did so under con- 
ditions that were hardly favorable to the satisfaction of the 
Russian desires. The ill-considered actions of the tsar and 
the Russian-American Company had brought about a situa- 
tion in which the claims and aspirations of the United States 
and Great Britain were in large part identical and while the 
negotiations were carried on separately and the final agree- 
ments were signed at different times, nearly a year apart, it 
was perfectly evident that the basic terms would have to be 
similar. The British agreement was naturally the more in- 
volved and the more far-reaching, for it had to include vari- 
ous European and Near Eastern questions in which the 
Americans were uninterested. 

The decree of 1821 barring foreign trade with the Alaskan 
ports was a logical consequence of the entire scheme of the 
Russian-American Company. Nevertheless if it was to be 
made effective, it had as its corollary the obligation of the 
Company to support the Russian settlements. It meant that 
either from Okhotsk or from St. Petersburg the ships of the 
Company would carry to the colony the supplies that it 
needed to exist upon a bleak and difficult coast. It meant 
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that the Company would use every effort to settle the new 
lands and to make them prosperous and self-contained. None 
of these things had happened. From the first day when 
Baranov had landed as governor, he had been compelled to 
deal with the American and British ship captains who had 
sailed there in search of furs and who brought him the manu- 
factures and foods that he could not receive from the home- 
land. The Company had tacitly accepted this situation, when 
it had made an agreement with Astor. 

In the meanwhile it had removed Baranov and under the 
new administration of navy officers, it had gone out of its 
way to build up antagonism but it had not seen fit to take 
any positive action. There were no more Russian supply 
ships sailing the north Pacific than there had been. There 
was one Russian warship on the coast to cover a thousand 
miles of harbors and of native settlements. The one result 
of its action was the removal from Kodiak and New Arch- 
angel of those ships which might supply the Russian centres, 
while the less responsible of the captains were supplying 
arms and liquor to the natives in return for their furs. 

Matvey Ivanovich Muravyev who had succeeded Yanovsky 
in 1820 was in despair over the situation. He bombarded the 
directors of the company with requests for supplies and men. 
He warned them of the danger of an uprising of the Tlingits. 
“Since they see in us the only barrier to the sale of their 
products and to the easy acquisition of those wares which 
have become essential to them, we can expect from them 
neither good feelings nor pardon, when they become strong 
and the danger from them to us will multiply as we oppose 
their relations with foreign sailors.” He warned further that 
in Kaygany the crew of the Apollo, the Russian frigate, had 
seen a small fortress equipped with cannon and flying the 
American flag but manned by Tlingits.’ 

Finally even the directors became alarmed and they began 
to petition the tsar to change his edict and once more to 
allow foreign ships to visit New Archangel. This was a direct 
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countermanding of his order and on March 27, 1824, he gave 
way and once again made it possible for the Company to be 
freed of the sole responsibility for providing for the needs 
of the Russian settlements. 

This was the first step but it reflected the extraordinary 
state of mind of the directors and especially those who were 
connected with the Northern Society, as was Ryleyev. They 
had for years regarded Alaska as their own private possession 
but they had also regarded the Company and not its business 
as their source of income and they now made appeal after ap- 
peal to the tsar to make no concessions, even while they 
were begging him to allow foreign ships to trade in New 
Archangel. Their confusion and lack of understanding of the 
real problem before them was to be only fully matched 
when two years later they rose in revolt against the accession 
of Tsar Nicholas I, after the death of Alexander, in an enter- 
prise in which they had no conceivable hope of success and it 
is not at all impossible that it was their anger and discomfiture 
at this period that intensified their growing radicalism. 

At all events there were two main questions to be con- 
sidered in the negotiations with the United States. The one 
was the question of boundaries and the other was trade. In 
the first, in view of the joint rule of the Oregon Territory by 
the Americans and British, the two countries were necessarily 
involved. 

Until the reorganization of the Russian-American Com- 
pany under its new charter, the southern boundary of Alaska 
had been set at 55° or as it was regarded by the Anglo-Saxons 
at 54° 40’, a negligible difference. At the time when Fort 
Ross was established, that boundary had been arbitrarily 
changed to 51° so as to approach nearer the Columbia and 
more or less reach the northern end of Vancouver Island. 
Now under joint American and British pressure, the tsar 
accepted the boundary of 54° 40’. This was not too great a 
concession, especially since the Russians succeeded in keep- 
ing out of the convention any discussion of California and 
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Fort Ross and it was evident that any extension of the Rus- 
sian holdings there would involve the application of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

On the other hand, when it came to the question of trade, 
the Americans and with them the British won far-reaching 
rights. 

Article IV of the convention granted for ten years mutual 
rights of trade to the citizens of the three countries. In other 
words, the Americans and British were free to trade with the 
natives not only along the shore but in the inland waters as 
well. They were free to participate in the fisheries and the 
fur trade, to deal with the Russians as well as the natives and 
the limits to their activity were to be those places which 
were not only within the territory claimed but were actually 
settled, and these were the places to which the Russian- 
American Company wanted supplies brought. Of course the 
treaty guaranteed the same rights to the Russians in the area 
south of 54° 40’ but it was an empty concession and the di- 
rectors of the Russian-American Company knew it. 

They realized perfectly well that they could not hope to 
compete in the Oregon Territory with the British and the 
Americans. They could not furnish the necessary goods at 
sufficiently cheap prices, even though the distance which 
they had to carry them was not too much further than the 
Americans, when we remember that at this period all the 
supplies on both sides were taken around Cape Horn. Here 
had been the basic defect of the Russian system. The Com- 
pany was now paying the price of its long neglect and of the 
crucial gap between the onward push of the trappers and 
the ambitions of the directors. The Company had failed 
and known it, but it did not see fit to change its tactics. 

It still dreamed of creating a great Russian empire in 
America; it still dreamed of securing California and San 
Francisco but it had concentrated American and British in- 
terest on stopping it and it was now too late to do anything. 

Count N. S. Mordvinov wrote on behalf of the Company 
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to Count Nesselrode, the Foreign Minister, to protest the 
signing of the agreement: “However little use at the present 
time there may seem to be in the broad acquisition of wild 
land, we cannot forget the concessions made by Russia to 
the Chinese of the area lying between the Yablonovy Moun- 
tains and the Amur River. At the time of that concession we 
were satisfied with the great expanse of Siberia, we despised 
the wildness of the lands we gave up, but now we are sorry 
that the Amur, the only river flowing out of Siberia into the 
open sea, is not within our boundaries and we cannot make 
up for this great loss.” 

All these protests did no good. Nesselrode replied, after 
consultation with the tsar: “In Article IV we are permitting 
the American states to carry on for not more than ten years 
trade and fishing in the areas of our realm. Our cabinet had 
to agree to this decision with all of its advantages for them 
for two equally valuable reasons; first, because the govern- 
ment of the North American republic not without basis de- 
manded compensation for the very considerable advantages 
given us by other proposals and especially by Article V 
(which forbade the selling of liquor and firearms to the na- 
tives); secondly, because the Americans have been carrying 
on this trade and fishing for many years and the company 
has not found ways to stop it and it is much more prejudicial 
to allow them to use it in this way by a sort of natural but 
unspecified right than by a permission given by us in a solemn 
treaty, for by this the Americans admit just as solemnly that 
at the expiration of a definite period we have the lawful right 
to forbid them trade and fishing in this area.”? Nesselrode 
also brought up the argument that this was the first time that 
the Russian rights in North America were sanctioned in an 
international agreement and that therefore it regularized the 
situation and granted safety to the colonies. 

The Russian government ratified the convention in April, 
5/17, 1824 to the great annoyance of the Company. Yet it still 
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did not give up hope’ of barring its ratification by the Em- 
peror. Ryleyev continued to write and to argue. 

He appealed to E. F. Kankrin, the Minister of Finances, to 
intercede; “As soon as foreigners receive the lawful right to 
enter into competition with the Company in its industries 
which form the only source of its wealth, not only those who 
have previously visited our shores and waters but those who 
have never even thought of it will not lose the opportunity to 
press there and of course will not lose an opportunity to in- 
crease their trade in skins and the direct trade with the inhab- 
itants of the shore within the boundaries of our territories. 
Besides, the foreigners, aroused by the commercial advan- 
tages, will inspire in the savages who are devoted to Russia an 
aversion to their former dependence upon the company, as can 
be confidently supposed, and there will be no need to carry on 
trade with the company in its chief colony, for what they can 
receive from the company in return for the goods that they 
need, they will obtain by their own trade and by direct trans- 
actions with the natives. In this way our colonies will remain 
without closer means of production and with a barred trade, 
so that it will be necessary to support them from Russia by 
expeditions sent around the world. The extraordinary ex- 
penses for these and the breaking up of the one source of in- 
come for the company and the means of its existence will of 
course promise nothing for the future except its inevitable 
ruin.”* 

Ryleyev and his friends of the Northern Society predicted 
complete bankruptcy within ten years, if the government 
was to continue its present policy. Their arguments did no 
good and the treaty was ratified May 10-22. 

Then the government went further with the negotiations 
with Great Britain. Here there was still another question and 
that was the eastern boundary of the Russian possessions. 
Mackenzie had already reached the Arctic Ocean and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the Northwest Fur Company 
were steadily pushing westward. In the British mate to the 
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American agreement which was signed on February 16-28, 
1825, the eastern boundary was set at 141° west longitude, 
despite renewed protests by the Company. 

As a matter of fact, the Russian government, through its 
desires to secure control of the Straits, had sacrificed its Amer- 
ican holdings for its European interests. In another sense it 
had no choice. The Company’s neglect of Baranov and the 
government's refusal to join in populating the colony had left 
a handful of Russians in an exposed position. It would have 
been almost child’s play for the Americans and the British to 
have taken over the colony under the circumstances. Baranov 
had assured the Company of a steady income and had avoided 
the worsening of the situation but he had never been sup- 
ported. The imperial plans of Rezanov had not been carried 
out. In the meanwhile the directors by their actions had un- 
wittingly forced the hand of the Americans and British and by 
1825 the only hope of Russian America was some change in 
the general situation. There had been no profit out of the 
War of 1812. By 1824 Russia had drawn no profit from the 
disturbances in California but it had called forth the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

The signing of the conventions marked a new period in the 
life of the Russian-American Company. They inaugurated a 
period of decline and from this moment the Company was 
never able to overcome the handicap of twenty wasted years. 
Russia’s one hope was new tension between Great Britain and 
the United States, some diversion in their favor; but it is fair 
to say that the leaders of the Company would not have been 
in the position to profit by it, had that diversion come. They 
had not been prepared when opportunity offered and they 
even now took no steps to put their house in order. They had 
only their faith in the destiny of Russia to rule the world. 


1 Okun, op. cit., p. 85. 
2 op. cit., p. 86. 
3 op. cit., p. 86. 
4 op. cit., p. 88. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Zavalishin and California 


HILE these questions of the northern Pacific were 
being handled in Washington, London and St. Peters- 
burg, events were taking their course in California. Every 
reaction of the situation in Spain had its almost immediate 
repercussions in the New World, where the anti-Spanish 
feeling in the Spanish colonies was growing by leaps and 
bounds. The Spanish Revolution of 1820, when King Fer- 
dinand VII was compelled to recognize the Spanish Consti- 
tution and the triumph of the King and the Holy Alliance 
in 1823, were both reflected in the relations of the Spanish, 
Mexicans, and Russians in California independently of the 
negotiations that were proceeding in the European capitals. 
When we remember that there were barely fifty Russians 
together with a few Aleuts at Fort Ross and that these were 
still isolated, we can see the headaches that the members of 
the colony had. They still felt that it was their duty to expand 
their outpost, at least to San Francisco Bay, but they had no 
resources to do it either by force or by trade. The place was 
in a difficult and untenable position which could be helped 
only by the finding of a new idea. 

The situation was even worse, because during the last years 
of Spanish rule, the authorities of San Francisco had taken 
their measures for sealing off Fort Ross. Once the United 
States and Spain had agreed upon 42° as the northern bound- 
ary of California, Fort Ross, as a Russian settlement south of 
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that line, had lost its theoretical right of existence, especially 
as no formal Russian claim had been put forward by anyone 
to this territory. 

This was a strange oversight but it was undoubtedly ren- 
dered necessary by the ambiguity of the Russian position and 
the policy of Alexander, himself, who was torn between the 
desire for fighting the revolution and for Russian expansion. 
Under such circumstances, by leaving Fort Ross as the pri- 
vate holding of a Russian commercial company, he imagined 
that he was leaving untied the hands of the garrison, which 
contained no Russian soldiers, to succeed as best they could, 
and if they succeeded or failed, Russia could not be held 
responsible. The only official act was the planting of the bur- 
ied plates some years earlier by Kuskov and these could be 
conveniently found, if necessary. 

The Spaniards for their part, seeing the lack of reinforce- 
ment for the colony, deliberately set to work to establish their 
own settlements on their recognized territory north and south 
of Fort Ross. San Pablo was established in 1819 and in 1822 
there were settled Sonoma, Solano and various places which 
had the avowed object of cutting Fort Ross off from oppor- 
tunities of further territorial expansion. 

By 1820 the Company even suggested that it would be 
glad to abandon the colony, if it could secure thereby per- 
mission to trade in California with the Spanish settlements. 
It would have been of course possible for the tsar to secure 
this concession from the Spanish government but the success 
of the measure was again dependent upon securing the good- 
will of the local authorities and this was much more difficult. 
It may well be doubted whether this was ever more than a 
trial balloon. The Company knew that Russia laid great stress 
upon this southernmost piece of territory, even though it was 
still not formally claimed as Russian, for so long as it remained 
in Russian hands, it was always possible to hope that it could 
be used to bring either California or the whole of Mexico 
under Russian influence. 
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Yet this was more easily said than done. The growing feel- 
ing of nationalism and of independence in Mexico swept over 
the country and in 1822 Iturbide, as Don Augustine I, Em- 
peror of Mexico, sent a delegate, Don Augustin Fernandes de 
Vincent to Fort Ross to demand the papers under which the 
colony had been established on Spanish territory. Of course 
there were none, as the Mexicans well knew, and so they de- 
manded that Fort Ross be abandoned within six months on 
pain of being destroyed. The colony was saved by a new 
Mexican revolution which overthrew the government of Itur- 
bide and drove him into exile, and it was some time before 
his successors, absorbed in the fascinating and desperate 
struggle for power, were able to pay attention to the Russians 
in northern California. 

The dilemma before the Russians in California became 
constantly more difficult to solve. The tsar and his ministers 
recognized clearly that it was useless to win a paper victory 
over the Spanish government, for its wishes would not be 
respected. At the same time the role of Alexander and his 
dignity as a ruler devoted to conservative principles refused 
to allow him to establish any form of contact with any revo- 
lutionary government in Mexico. That revolutionary govern- 
ment was itself admitting freely American traders to its ports, 
while Russia was excluding them and the Americans and 
British were rising in their anger. 

The one thing that the Russians did not do, even on a small 
scale, was to try to reinforce their American holdings. Even 
if we should assume that the arrival of large numbers of men 
would have made the situation more delicate, something 
could have been done on a small scale. But no action was 
taken and at the very moment when Russia was trying to work 
out an understanding with the Americans and British, the 
Russian American Company was in a real sense begging the 
government to re-admit American ships to New Archangel. 

Obviously the settlers at Fort Ross were on their own and 
had to solve their own problems. It was at this moment in 
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1824 that Dimitry Ivanovich Zavalishin arrived as a special 
delegate of the Company. He was another of the wing of the 
Company connected with the Northern Society and a friend 
of Ryleyev’s. He arrived on board a Russian frigate, the Krey- 
ser, and he at once set himself with a mixture of conceit and 
self-confidence to try to find some way out of the entangle- 
ment. 

His first feeling was the inappropriate position of Fort Ross. 
It had been selected for a definite purpose by Kuskov but its 
site, while convenient as a place to watch San Francisco, was 
not ideally located to be the centre of an agricultural devel- 
opment. Zavalishin began to think of moving the settlement 
and he visualized the establishment of a definite Russian area 
extending from the Spanish-American border to San Fran- 
cisco and reaching eastward to the Sacramento River or the 
summits of the Sierra Nevada. This was a natural area but it 
was abundantly evident that he could not accomplish this 
with the resources of the colony. He had to find support 
somewhere else. 

At the moment there was still a dispute going on between 
California and Mexico. While the northern part of the terri- 
tory was being torn by discord, the governor of San Francisco 
was still able to hold that region more or less loyal to Spain 
through the agency of the various mission stations. Yet the 
Spanish regime had to depend upon moral suasion and was 
trembling lest the Mexicans move northward and attack it. 
Its military supplies were so scanty that when the Kreyser 
came into San Francisco harbor, the governor could not re- 
turn the salute of the Russian frigate, until he had received 
from his guests the necessary number of shells to fire the 
customary salutes. 

At the same time in Fort Ross there were only 50 Russians 
and about the same number of Aleuts and half-breeds. They 
were a little better supplied with munitions but the com- 
bined forces outside of the ship that brought Zavalishin were 
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not sufficient to resist any movement, once the Mexicans de- 
sired to act. 

These were well aware of the weakness of the position of 
both the Russians and the San Francisco garrison. They saw 
no reason to listen to the blandishments of Zavalishin for they 
well realized that the victory of Russia over Spain in Europe 
might react unfavorably upon their own position, and so long 
as Russia refused to recognize the independence of Mexico, 
they were not going to have any sympathy with the Russians 
in the New World. 

It was then left for Zavalishin to try to establish contacts 
with the menaced Spanish of the San Francisco area, extend- 
ing as far south as Monterey. This he attempted with a great 
deal of success and he succeeded in meeting Joseph Altamira, 
the prior of the Mission of San Francisco, who had showed 
himself the outstanding leader of this section of California. 

As a means of solving his problems, Zavalishin conceived 
the idea of encouraging California to maintain its loyalty to 
Spain and if that did not bring the desired results, he then 
planned to foster the separatist feelings in California and to 
induce California to set itself up as an independent republic 
under Russian protection. It was still too early for this pro- 
tection to be made effective and Zavalishin had to find some 
way to make it attractive. His method was typical of the man. 

He played upon the ambitions and the prejudices of the 
monks by dangling before them and their prior the idea of a 
great order of chivalry, the Order of the Restoration, of which 
he soon named himself Grand Master. The object of this Or- 
der was the maintenance of the throne and a campaign for 
the elimination of the “Masons”, a slogan the more popular 
as the disputes in Mexico were being carried on by various 
members of the Masonic bodies and the various rites had be- 
come associated with different elements of the population. 

Later on he expressed himself very frankly in a letter to 
Nicholas I, “Uniting political principles with the forms of 
religion, I began to talk to Altamira about the order which I 
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had established, its similarity to the role for which they were 
coming to California, its future strength, when it acquired the 
protection of the monarchs, and finally the help which it 
would be able to offer. He listened attentively and at almost 
every word, he exclaimed ‘oxala fuese asi (it would be good, 
if it happened). ”* 

On the practical side he planned to fortify the northern 
shore of the bay of San Francisco, to prevent any landings. 
He felt that he had to build concealed batteries, surround 
the bay with a wall, clean and improve the channels, erect 
lighthouses, build a merchant harbor, build mills, etc. At 
Bodega he planned to extend the fortifications and to found 
a shipyard and likewise aimed to get possession of the Bay 
of Trinidad still further to the north and secure the Russians 
in possession of it. 

He was not content only to dangle before the eyes of the 
Spaniards his ideas of the Order of the Restoration but he 
endeavored to take effective political steps to carry out his 
designs. He endeavored to win the support of the President of 
California, Don Arguello, who was far more inclined to take 
the side of Mexico. As a result Zavalishin decided to remove 
him. He established contacts with the California Junta and 
tried to use the members of this influential body to remove 
Arguello and to substitute Don Noriega who was an adherent 
of his plans. 

In all this Zavalishin was correct in one particular. He felt 
instinctively that the control of the California coast would be 
decisive upon the fate of the north Pacific. If he could plant 
Russian power firmly there he would be in a position to check- 
mate both the Americans and the British. At the same time, 
he was either ignorant or neglectful of the negotiations 
which had been going on in St. Petersburg between the 
representatives of Russia, the United States and Great Britain, 
for he was completely absorbed with the carrying out of 
those plans which had been the gist of the work of Rezanov 
twenty years before. 

Still Zavalishin was doomed to disappointment. He made 
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no bones of his belief that California should be populated 
with Russians and he steadily maintained that it would be 
easier for Russians to reach there than it would for any people 
of the other countries. However he completely overlooked the 
fact that it was now well over thirty years since the first set- 
tlements had been commenced and during that entire period 
the Russians had steadily lost ground. They had failed both 
in Alaska and at Fort Ross to establish that basic population 
which alone could insure the proper and orderly development 
of the country. 

It is hard to know how serious Zavalishin was in all of these 
schemes. He was certainly not a sound and creative thinker 
as Rezanov had been. He was typical of his friends, people 
who saw what they wanted to see, who were ardent patriots 
but who neglected all of the sound essentials to bring their 
ideas to fruition. Perhaps it would be unjust to call him a 
dreamer or a charlatan. He was not a nation-builder, for he 
never weighed the possibility that at the moment there 
was a determined effort to eliminate Russia from California. 

Whatever he might have accomplished, he was very soon 
recalled from California by Alexander. He returned to St. 
Petersburg but even from there he continued to foster his 
ideas, to supply his California friends with information on the 
progress of the Order and to encourage them to carry out his 
designs. He planned to send to California guns and gun- 
powder, shells and other military supplies and he did his 
best to foster a feeling in California that might later be ex- 
ploited to the Russian advantage. 

His was a voice crying in the wilderness. However attrac- 
tive his words might have been, it was soon evident to the 
leaders of California that he could not be relied upon. His 
hypothetical supplies were being counterbalanced by the 
real supplies that were being brought into the Mexican ports 
and it was soon a foregone conclusion that even the devoted 
Junta would not dare to risk any decisive steps without more 
assurance of Russian support than he could furnish to them. 


1 Okun, op. cit., p. 131. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Haitian Dreams 


HE plans for the development of Russian America 

usually took as their starting point the Russian control 
of San Francisco but they did not stop there, for San Fran- 
cisco was but the key to the acquisition of the whole of 
Mexico. That was what it had been in the dreams of Sheli- 
kov and Rezanov and had the Russian American Company 
and the Russian government in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century set themselves with vigor to carry those 
dreams into reality, their realization might not have been 
impossible. 

By the time of the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine it 
was already too late. The Napoleonic wars and later Alex- 
ander’s efforts to carry through the Holy Alliance, which had 
led Count Nesselrode to declare positively that Russia would 
enter into no contact with the revolting Mexican government, 
finally doomed even the slightest improvement in the situ- 
ation at Fort Ross. Still there constantly remained the dream 
that the Russian Empire could in some miraculous manner 
realize to the full its aspirations. The hope that the north 
Pacific could be made into a Russian lake died hard, even 
after the failure on the Hawaiian Islands had become all too 
evident. 

There was one insuperable handicap in all these plans, the 
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extreme difficulty of access. The early Russian settlers had 
come overland across Siberia. They had toiled across the 
Aleutian Islands to their settlements on the Alaskan coast. 
Still later they had taken the long voyage from St. Petersburg 
around Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope and the Rus- 
sian American Company constantly wondered whether some 
shorter route could be found. Would it not be possible to 
send supplies to the Russian settlements merely across the 
Atlantic? 

From the earliest times the Spanish had dreamed of a route 
across the Isthmus of Panama and as a matter of fact they 
had shortened the task of supplying their South American 
and Mexican colonies by trans-shipping supplies across the 
Isthmus, even if they had not succeeded in piercing the 
barrier and building a canal. With the intertangling of the 
affairs of Spain and Russia after the Napoleonic Wars, the 
idea now sprang up among the fertile thinkers of the Rus- 
sian-American Company that Russia might profit by having 
her own share in this trade, if she could only secure a base 
somewhere in the Caribbean Sea. 

It was then that the idea was launched that it might be 
possible to do this on the storm-and-revolution-swept islands 
of Haiti and San Domingo. Of course it was exactly a scheme 
that would appeal to Zavalishin and which he would try to 
work out before he went to California and after his return. 
He saw in his mind a successful Russian colony serving as a 
convenient base for the trade and serving not only as a 
means of reaching California but of including the whole of 
Mexico under the benign rule of Russia. Here would be a 
way par excellence of checking the growing influence of the 
Americans. 

The island of Haiti, divided between the French and 
Spaniards, had had a stormy history. From the time of the 
movement headed by Toussaint L’Ouverture at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the island had been ruled by one Negro 
or mulatto leader after another. Dessalines, Pétion, Chris- 
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tophe from 1804 on had ruled with bloody hand and had 
decimated and almost annihilated the old white population 
in one section of the island after another. Neither the French 
nor the Spaniards had been able to assert their authority 
permanently and in 1820 after the suicide of Christophe, the 
island had passed under the control of a mulatto leader, 
General Jean Pierre Boyer, who had finally extended his 
power over the entire island. Boyer was perhaps one of the 
better of the rulers of this period. 

It was just at this period that there came into the Russian 
picture General Jacques Boyer, a French general who had 
taken part in the Napoleonic invasion and had fallen into 
the hands of the Russians. This General Boyer threw in his 
lot with the Russians and as the heat of conflict died away, 
he gravitated into the orbit of the Russian-American Com- 
pany. He had apparently at one time served in the French 
forces in the island and he asserted rightly or wrongly that 
he had some connection with the now famous General Boyer 
who was in control of the island. No one can know positively 
how this was. General Jean Pierre Boyer was known to be 
the son of a mulatto father. General Jacques Boyer was ap- 
parently a white man but there were perhaps some bonds 
of kinship between the two men. Perhaps there was only a 
similarity of names. 

At all events, the Boyer of Russia received permission from 
Alexander to go to Haiti in 1822. Whether this was in the 
interests of the French or in the interests of the Russian- 
American Company cannot be fully determined but it seems 
certain that he had other irons in the fire and that his object 
was to facilitate the opening of relations between Russia and 
General Boyer. Again it is doubtful just how Alexander 
reconciled this mission to a revolutionary leader with his 
conscience as the representative of the conservative wing of 
Europe. 

Apparently there was some sort of a saving clause in the 
undertaking of Boyer that he would not act too openly or 
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too definitely until France formally recognized the inde- 
pendence of Haiti and thus would come a quasi-sanction to 
the new situation. In 1825 Boyer secured French recognition 
of the independence of his country for a payment of 150,000,- 
000 francs and the Russian Boyer immediately set to work 
still more energetically to carry out his schemes. 

It was planned for Zavalishin in 1826 now that he was 
back from California to prepare a shipload of goods for the 
company and to visit Haiti. He explained his ideas by say- 
ing: “I will take a ship, General Boyer will go with me, and 
I will lay the foundations for the relations of the republic 
with Russia, so as not to show too great haste by the sending 
of a special agent; and while the proposals that I shall make 
are being discussed and the cargo sold, I shall busy myself 
with scientific explorations of the Antilles sea and will visit 
various ports on the islands and the continent, collecting at 
the same time information on articles of direct trade between 
Russia and the place visited.”* 

It was expected that the expedition would set out in Sep- 
tember, 1826, but by that time the Decembrist revolt had 
taken place and the Russian-American Company was largely 
in new hands and under a new regime. The idea was, how- 
ever, presented to the Council of Ministers in October, 1826, 
by Admiral Mordvinov but this time special emphasis was 
laid upon the possibilities of permission to import goods 
from Haiti without the payment of duties. Mordvinov 
stressed the advantages that would accrue to Russia by hav- 
ing a base for the trans-shipment of supplies in the West 
Indies. 

It was now the time for one of the periodic attempts to be 
made for the digging of a canal across Panama, and Mordvi- 
nov emphasized what Russia would receive, even if there 
were some original losses, if the country had a trading post 
and base where it could profit by the successful opening of 
the canal. 

It was all in vain. The various independent merchants in 
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St. Petersburg who were dealing in coffee, indigo and other 
tropical wares rose in arms at the idea of the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company acquiring interests in the Atlantic Ocean. After 
prolonged arguments and discussions, the Company refused 
to commit itself to any actions, if it were compelled to pay 
the regular duties. Nicholas I was a different man from his 
brother and finally the entire project of establishing a Rus- 
sian base on Haiti was given up and the proposed voyage 
was definitely cancelled. 

From the very beginning there was something very chi- 
merical in this entire scheme. It was predicated on the Rus- 
sian ability to expand at will despite the opposition that 
would have arisen from the United States and Great Britain. 
It had even less to commend it than had the Russian plans 
in connection with California, and it really belonged in the 
wilder dreams of Zavalishin and some of his associates. The 
plan was of interest only in view of the farflung ambitions of 
some of the members of the Company to seek newer and 
wider fields on the word of some adventurer, while they 
neglected the serious and steady work that would have in- 
sured the triumph of the Company and the building up of a 
strong and self-sufficient colonial empire for Russia. 


1 Okun, op. cit., p. 159. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The Decembrist Uprising 


HE year 1825 opened promisingly for the Russian 

American Company and for its dreams of expansion. 
The administration in St. Petersburg had passed into the 
hands of a young and active group of men who were bound 
together not only by their zeal for extending their holdings 
in North America and the New World in general but still 
more firmly by their membership in the Northern Society. 

This was a group of political idealists who dreamed of the 
days when Russia would take its place as a constitutional 
monarchy among the nations of Europe. Many of them had 
visited Paris with the Russian armies after the defeat of 
Napoleon, They played with ideas of liberty and administra- 
tion but they were very far from that hard-headed and some- 
what uncouth group of merchants who had been more or 
less licked into shape by Rezanov twenty years earlier. They 
talked copiously of commercial possibilities but their prime 
interest was in the possibility of extending Russian influence, 
as the fur trade in both Alaska and California brought in 
steadily decreasing numbers of fine skins. 

It was a gay and lively company that met regularly in the 
building of the society. In a sense the moving spirit of the 
administration was the poet Ryleyev but he had brought 
into the company Zavalishin who had just returned from 
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California with his Haitian schemes and a number of young 
navy officers who had visited the Pacific coast on the vari- 
ous Russian warships. 

They were well aware that Muravyev was weary of his 
post as the general manager of Russian America. He had 
been there nearly five years, and five years of uninterrupted 
struggle for existence was as much as the average official 
could stand. So the little group decided to select from among 
their number his successor. Lieutenant Batenkov was to go 
as general manager at New Archangel and Zavalishin, still 
busied with his dreams of the Order of the Restoration, was 
to be made the controlling person at Fort Ross. There he was 
to work with the conservative friars of the San Francisco 
Mission to make sure that Russian control would be extended 
over the Bay of San Francisco. This was the first step in a 
dazzling future which was to check all hopes of the extension 
of American influence in those areas which they had marked 
out for Russian control. 

It was only part of the superabundant dreams that they 
poured out to one another, for the members of the Northern 
Society were able to imagine the most far-reaching changes 
and reforms in Russia itself. They met together with the 
members of the Southern Society, a similar but still more 
radical group of army officers under Colonel Pestel. Here was 
the cream of Russian political thought and of Russian cul- 
ture and they brought to their gatherings the most dis- 
tinguished members of the political and cultural movements 
of the day. 

Suddenly Alexander I died on November 18/December 1. 
With his temperamental and extravagantly idealistic plans 
and his almost mystical subordination to the stern demands 
of General Arakcheyev, he left the succession to the throne 
in a tremendous muddle. His brother Constantine, who had 
married a Polish lady and was living in Warsaw, had defi- 
nitely renounced his right to the throne but Alexander had 
suppressed the news and even the third brother, Nicholas, 
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knew of it only by rumor. The army and the Guard regi- 
ments in the capital took the oath of allegiance to Constan- 
tine but he refused to come to St. Petersburg to assume the 
crown and maintained a noncommittal silence. Then Nicho- 
las, the third brother who was considerably younger and 
a ruthless disciplinarian, acted. With the mentality of a drill 
sergeant, he ordered peremptorily that the regiments should 
swear allegiance to himself. 

This was the opportunity that the young men of the North- 
ern and Southern Societies had been awaiting. With shouts 
of their allegiance to Constantine and a constitution, they 
roused a large part of the Guards regiments in an open revolt. 
On December 14, 1825, the two conflicting parties drew up 
their forces on the great square in the capital. Both sides 
waited, for apparently neither the new tsar nor the rebels 
had made up their minds as to the next step. The military 
governor of St. Petersburg, Count Miloradovich, fell a victim 
to a few scattering shots but it was not until late in the day 
that Nicholas recovered his composure. He ordered a few 
rounds of grapeshot from his artillery and the revolt was over. 

Then came the punishments. Nicholas I, secure in the 
saddle, determined to put a stop to all such foolishness as 
his brother had tolerated. Within a few hours all of the lead- 
ers were in solitary confinement. After months of investiga- 
tion five of the leaders, including Ryleyev, were hanged 
and most of the others were imprisoned or deported to 
Siberia. 

It is hard to understand the events of December 14. In a 
sense it was the first of the attempts to create a cultural and 
democratic revolution in Russia. In a sense it was the last of 
the eighteenth century coups d’état, when the Guards officers 
assumed the right of making and breaking the favorites of 
the Empress and taking their places in the sovereign’s affec- 
tions. In a sense it was a serious movement. In another sense, 
it had no earthly chance of succeeding, for it was the work 
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of a small group which had failed to win support among the 
wider masses of the nobility and the army. 

From the beginning to the end, the revolt of the Decem- 
brists with all of its idealism was too painfully similar to the 
actions of the Russian-American Company which had thrown 
away by its inactivity the priorities which it had won on 
American soil. The members of the Northern Society, ga- 
thered in their luxurious building, could weave splendid pic- 
tures of the occupation of San Francisco from Fort Ross. They 
could induce Alexander to bar foreign trade from the north 
Pacific. They could plan to establish a base on the Hawaiian 
Islands, on Haiti, anywhere and everywhere, but they could 
not supply their own manager at New Archangel with the 
food and the wares that he urgently needed. They could not 
build up and maintain a Russian population at Fort Ross. 
They could dangle before the eyes of the Spaniards dreams of 
the Order of the Restoration but they could not take the first 
step to make that Order effective. Words, words, words had 
characterized the directors of the company from the days of 
Baranov, Kuskov and Rezanov and there was no one to put 
those words into effect. 

The directors met at the first news of the failure of the 
movement and the arrest of the Decembrists. They hurriedly 
burned any and all documents that might seem to imply 
some connection between the Company and the Society and 
then they settled down to make the best of the new regime. 
Papers that merely mentioned the names of the men who 
were involved were destroyed as consistently as compromis- 
ing documents and the Company set itself to forget the past. 

To their credit it can be said that they were liberal in their 
financial arrangements. Ryleyev’s wife, after his arrest, re- 
turned to the Company a sea otter collar and the shares of 
the stock which she had. In return they paid Buldakov, one 
of the merchants in the outfit, 3,500 rubles which Ryleyev 
owed him, they forgave Ryleyev’s own debts to the Com- 
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pany of some 3,000 rubles and they allowed his wife to con- 
tinue in the same apartments which he had formerly occu- 
pied. 

Yet with it all there was of necessity a great change. 
Nicholas I was as ardent a foe of revolution as had been 
Alexander but he interpreted his mission in a far more nar- 
row way. He had been reared in a narrow military school 
and for him the maintenance of order was equivalent to 
the careful carrying out of instructions. Nicholas was a man 
who did not admit of exceptions any more than his father 
and if an action were outside of the prescribed rules, it was 
almost, by hypothesis, bad. Now and then in his last years 
Alexander could become enraged that the merchant element 
in the Company should venture to intrude upon the sphere of 
the diplomats. To Nicholas that element was to be neglected 
and overlooked, for it did not fit within the prescribed list of 
rights. 

This naturally changed the whole outlook on life at St. 
Petersburg. There had disappeared from the Company's 
offices all those men who had been forming elaborate plans 
and surmises. They were replaced by efficient and unimagi- 
native bureaucrats, while the tsar was proud to have Count 
Benkendorff form a new force of secret police and he per- 
sonally gloried in his role as the gendarme first of Russia and 
then of Europe. 

The romantic age of Russian America was coming to a 
stolid and quiet end. Life had certainly changed since the 
early days of Shelikov and Baranov when everything was 
left to the influence and personality of the men who were 
sent out by the Company to make their own way and to 
plant the Russian flag where they could. That was now re- 
garded as dangerous revolution and the entire power of the 
tsar was to be expended to check it. Henceforth laws were 
to be obeyed and not disregarded. This had been the real 
significance of the changes that had taken place when Alex- 
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ander renewed the charter of the Company in 1821 but it was 
the open and revealed truth now that Nicholas I was securely 
on this throne. Could such a regime bring profit or success 
from the prevailing situation? Only time could show. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


The End of Fort Ross 


ROM the day of its foundation Fort Ross had been a 

symbol of the prestige of the Russian Empire. Kuskov 
had established it as close to San Francisco as he could, for 
to him as to Baranov and to Rezanov it was inevitable that 
the march of imperial Russia could not be stopped. He had 
built and equipped it in the style of the northwestern settle- 
ments of 1810, a wooden fortress that was destined to be re- 
placed when once the Russian flag had been hoisted over 
the mission to the south. 

He had dreamed too that here he could develop a granary 
from which he could feed the population of Alaska and 
Kamchatka. With grain and meat grown in the favorable 
climate of California, it would not be necessary for the 
Russian American Company to send food half way around 
the world. From here to Russian settlements on the Hawaiian 
Islands and from there to China the Russian ships could sail 
safely over their own Russian-dominated waters as freely as 
if they were at home. 

It was a splendid dream and as we have seen, it was re- 
peated in St. Petersburg. The Spanish Empire was reeling 
to its fall and the Russian tsars through the Holy Alliance 
were the main hope of the Spanish king in Madrid. Would 
it not be possible that that dream could come true? Of course 
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there were obstacles. For Alexander, it had been a question 
of conscience. He could not zealously support his agents in 
seizing the land of a sovereign who was in a real sense under 
his protection. To Nicholas it was a question of policy and 
not a question of conscience. Yet both brothers could not es- 
cape the uneasy feeling that the power of the United States 
was rising. Nearly twenty years before, the Americans had 
established a post at Astoria which was little stronger than 
was Fort Ross and that had suffered from the War of 1812. 

Yet every year the American ships were moving further 
and more frequently along the Pacific coast. New settlements 
were springing up as the power of Spain declined and with 
it ended the old prohibitions against the entrance of foreign 
ships into Spanish ports. An American population was ap- 
pearing in ways that were scarce regarded as possible. There 
was the ominous warning of the Monroe Doctrine supported 
also by the British Navy and the tsars were compelled to 
pay attention to some of the British wishes if they wanted to 
gain from the British the opportunity to seize the Straits. 

What did Fort Ross have to oppose to this new movement? 
The United States and Spain had set their common boundary 
at 42°, Fort Ross was a Russian settlement well south of this 
line on territory that Russia’s neighbors regarded as Spanish. 
It was claimed by Mexico which of course Russia had not 
recognized, since it was a revolutionary government. It was 
possible to play off California and Mexico and that had been 
the dream of Zavalishin. 

Yet to make that dream a reality, there had to be Russians 
at Fort Ross. To make Fort Ross the granary of the north, 
there had to be Russians at Fort Ross. The settlement had to 
grow, to expand, to secure more land, more land under cul- 
tivation and more people to work that land. But they were 
not forthcoming. In 1833, Baron Ferdinand Petrovich von 
Vrangel as General Manager of the colonies paid a visit; 
he was one of the ablest of the managers after Baranov. He 
found that the population consisted of 199 persons, 128 of 
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these being men. In this number there were 41 Russians, 42 
Aleuts and the rest were half-breeds and Indians. Whatever 
might have been the situation in 1810, by 1833 with the 
growing penetration of California by the Americans, it was 
going to need more than the Russian flag and 41 Russians to 
change the history of California. With the large population 
of Russia, the fate of Russian America was decided by the 
failure of the Russians to continue that drive which had 
carried them across Bering Strait and by the failure of the 
tsars to support and encourage the building up of the popu- 
lation of the American possessions. That population after 20 
years of occupation was still smaller than the yearly influx 
of American traders and sailors into the ports of California. 
This was not realized in St. Petersburg. It was not realized 
by the Russian Minister in Washington. It meant, however, 
that at the first step of the tsars or the Company to build up 
the colony to the point where it became a flourishing Russian 
community, the enemies of the Russian Empire, even the 
natives of California or Mexico, would be able to overwhelm 
it and to haul down the Russian flag. Fort Ross by 1833 was 
a Russian colony by tolerance and no one was able to say 
that that tolerance would be extended if serious measures 
were adopted to strengthen the position. 

The situation was even worse than that for a part at least 
of that 41 was unreliable. They were the old type of aggres- 
sive, self-confident ruffians who were angered by the rapid 
introduction of the Russian governmental system with all of 
its bureaucratic formality. At the slightest attempt to regu- 
late their conduct, these men ran away and joined the 
Indians whom they encouraged to prey upon the Spanish 
and other settlements. Then it was necessary for the gover- 
nor in New Archangel to send supplies but he too had no 
forces at his command that he could use to maintain order. 

If Russia were to succeed in holding this territory, it was 
necessary to work by diplomacy and to secure in some way 
the support of the Spanish population and to induce them 
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to place themselves under the protection of the Russian 
tsar. Yet there was another obstacle here. Those people who 
could have exerted the necessary influence were Roman 
Catholic and there was small likelihood that they would 
consent to an Orthodox protectorate even to spite the Ameri- 
cans. 

The colony was scarcely able to cultivate more than 200 
acres of land, about as large as a small-sized estate in the 
rest of California. It was in short merely a Russian settlement 
with the pretensions of being a colony, and the continued 
neglect reduced its importance as a threat or a hope with 
every year. 

It did not take Vrangel long to recognize that Fort Ross 
was no threat to San Francisco, which was still at odds with 
the rest of Mexico. In the southern heart of the country dis- 
cord was rife, for while the various factions could agree 
upon their opposition to Spain, they could hardly combine 
upon a positive course of action and presidents and generals 
succeeded one another in a bewildering array. 

Vrangel visited Mexico. The government had been recog- 
nized such as it was by both the United States and Great 
Britain but already those seeds were sprouting which were 
later to result in the war between the United States and 
Mexico. Vrangel realized all this and so he adopted the 
diametrically opposite policy from that of Zavalishin and 
made up his mind that the security of the Russian position 
would be best enhanced by turning against the people of 
California and seeking to establish close relations with 
Mexico. Again new complications came up. 

On April 11, 1833, General Figuroa, as the Mexican com- 
mandant in California, wrote to Vrangel and expressed the 
desire of the Mexican government to enter “into friendly 
relations with the imperial cabinet in St. Petersburg and to 
declare to it that the Mexican people, having asserted their 
independence, are following the rules of a sensible policy 
and have determined to support with all other nations an 
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agreement and alliance, whose policy demands this and the 
mutual advantages of neighboring powers.” 

It was the old story in a new form. Mexico was unable to 
control California and San Francisco. The government was 
therefore appealing to Vrangel for Russian protection in the 
hope that either by diplomatic manoeuvres or by force Rus- 
sia could break up the growing agreement between the 
Americans and the people of California. Yet again the same 
disadvantages came up and Vrangel realized almost from 
the beginning that that assistance could not be given directly 
because there were no Russians in California at Fort Ross. 

To try to hide the situation from the outside world, he 
planned to make a fifty year lease of the land around Bodega 
Bay, the River Slavyanka and Fort Ross. This might relieve 
the danger of American action and secure for the Company 
and Russia some definite advantages. 

He succeeded in convincing the representatives of the 
Company in St. Petersburg and then the matter was pre- 
sented to the government. The result might have been ex- 
pected. Nicholas I and his ministers remained absolutely 
unwilling to enter into formal diplomatic relations with a 
revolting government. It was in vain for Vrangel and the 
Company to try to impress upon the government that this 
was the last opportunity for securing any recognition of the 
Russian possessions in California, that the other nations were 
beginning to recognize Mexico and that this would encourage 
the Mexicans, if they were able to hold California, to deny 
the extension of the Russian holdings. The Minister of For- 
eign Affairs with due formality reported through the Minister 
of Finances that “after considering the question of the recog- 
nition of the new state of affairs introduced into the former 
Spanish colonies, in connection with the most important 
political considerations, the Emperor did not deign to regard 
it as possible to take a decision on this recognition.” 

All Vrangel could do was to pay a visit to Mexico as the 
representative of the Russian-American Company and talk 
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over the improvement of trade relations. He found himself 
in Mexico City hampered at every turn by the ministers of 
England and France who used every means to keep him from 
meeting members of the government. The only thing which 
he achieved was an understanding that the Mexican minister 
in London would have a talk with the Russian minister there 
on the establishment of a trading agreement without diplo- 
matic recognition, and he was well aware that it was only 
a forlorn hope that anything would come of it. 

Vrangel realized and made it plain in his reports that 
there was ill feeling between the Americans and the Mexi- 
cans not only over California but over Texas where there 
were already American settlements which the Mexican gov- 
ernment was trying to suppress or control. Still even he could 
not overlook the other important fact that in case of a clash 
the Russians could offer little effective support to their new 
allies. They simply did not have the population available, and 
without the command of the sea they would be unable to 
move troops or supplies. 

The question of the relations with England was delicate 
but for Nicholas, even that took second place as compared 
with the possibility that in accordance with conservative 
traditions, Spain should be able to recover her lost colonies 
and thus re-establish a firm monarchical rule in the New 
World. In a short time the Emperor became even curter in 
tone and all question of recognition was dropped. The re- 
lations between Mexico and California continued to become 
more strained, as newer and newer throngs of Americans 
began to settle in the country and to support the conserva- 
tive and anti-Mexican Spanish elements in the population. 
They were able to appeal to the friars in view of the growing 
anti-Catholic temper of the Mexican governments. It was 
easy to see that some sort of an upheaval was going to take 
place. 

Then in 1836 the die was cast and the Californians ex- 
pelled the Mexican governors and officials. This led to a 
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renewed tension in which the native population came more 
and more openly under American influence. New settlers 
one after the other succeeded in securing grants of land in 
the neighborhood of Fort Ross and they nullified the efforts 
of the Russian American Company to broaden its holdings 
and to settle the entire area down to the shore of Bodega 
Bay. 

The largest of the estates that came under American in- 
fluence was that of John K. Sutter, a Swiss, who secured a 
grant of eleven square leagues on the Sacramento River, 
where he built his own fort and acted as an almost inde- 
pendent ruler, although he had nominally a post in the 
Mexican service. 

As the Americans began to appear in greater numbers in 
California, voices were raised openly about its union with 
the United States. In 1835 President Jackson made a move 
to purchase the northern part of the territory but of course this 
was turned down by the Mexicans. On the other hand, in view 
of the joint control of the Oregon Territory by the Americans 
and British, there were many fears expressed in the United 
States that Great Britain would find some way of supporting 
Mexico financially in return for the cession of a considerable 
part of northern California. 

There thus developed a furious rivalry from which the 
Russian American Company hoped to draw some profit. Yet 
it was very hard to see how this could be done when the 
land even within twenty miles of the Fort was passing into 
American hands. It was in vain that the Company wrote to 
the commandant at the Fort and urged him to extend his 
cultivated area to the gulf, for modesty in putting forward 
Russian claims would have more unfortunate results than an 
excess of daring. 

It was altogether too late for any such procedure. The 
settlement was nearly hemmed in and the governor could 
only answer “In proportion as the industrial activity of these 
experienced speculators has found every new means of get- 
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ting new advantages, the little unfruitful settlement of Ross 
must remain as it is and even lose hopes of a future improve- 
ment in the changed circumstances.”® 

The truth was that the Russians had dilly-dallied too long 
over their California situation. They had relied on the 
prestige of Russia and they had consistently neglected any 
serious activity while there was yet time. Now when they 
realized the situation, they began to make plans for with- 
drawing from Fort Ross. 

On March 31, 1839 the Company made a formal applica- 
tion to the Ministry of Finances for permission to liquidate 
the colony. In a lengthy review, they pointed out that from 
every conceivable angle the continued occupation of Fort 
Ross was no longer profitable, desirable or necessary. Eco- 
nomically there was no longer any possibility of using it as 
the basis for a large scale development of agriculture and 
cattle raising that would enable it to be the granary for the 
northern possessions. Politically the colony was in a difficult 
position, for its very existence was confirmed by no recog- 
nizable or legal claim of an international character. Strate- 
gically it was hopeless; for “the English have their harbors 
on our very boundaries; the Mexicans or the Californians 
have the excellent San Francisco Bay beside Ross and the 
citizens of the United States are settling in throngs on the 
shore of this bay and have no need of the inaccessible rock 
of Ross.”* The cost of maintaining the colony had almost 
doubled, the trade in furs was practically non-existent and 
the growing American settlements were taking over those 
small industries and manufactures which the colony had 
formerly smuggled into the Spanish dominions. 

The blow to Russian prestige was enormous. The Russian 
minister in Washington, Bodisco, protested against the de- 
cision on August 10/22, 1839, when he wrote to St. Peters- 
burg that “the abandonment of Bodega and Ross by Russia 
would produce an unfavorable impression.” But there was 
little to be gained by continuing the expensive settlement. 
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It had been rendered unnecessary as a source of food by 
new agreements signed at this time and the changing politi- 
cal situation. * 

Events slowly took their course and in 1841 the Russian- 
American Company sold the entire settlement to Sutter, who 
transferred many of the buildings to his own domains in the 
Sacramento valley. Even this did not end the troubles of the 
colony for with the company out of the picture Sutter neg- 
lected to make the agreed payments and in the confused 
and tangled political situation that prevailed in California 
there were really no authorities to which the Company could 
turn to enforce its rights. 

The very next year, 1842, Commodore T. A. C. Jones by 
a misconception of the situation raised the American flag 
over Monterey, and though he very soon apologized and with- 
drew his claims, the act was symbolic of the future and 
moved the question of California into a new stage. In 1845 
General John C. Fremont, coming overland with a small 
party of soldiers, occupied the town of Sonoma, while there 
was open talk of union of California to the United States. 
There was talk of setting up an independent republic like 
Texas but the outbreak of the Mexican War in 1848 found 
the American Navy and the American population ready and, 
almost without bloodshed, California became a part of the 
United States and was recognized as such in the peace treaty 
that ended the Mexican War. 

Apparently Bodisco on his own initiative had not given 
up all hopes. When the Americans came into power, he ap- 
proached the American Secretary of State James Buchanan 
with a request that Fort Ross be returned or Sutter be com- 
pelled to pay. The matter was treated as almost a joke by 
both sides, for even Bodisco recognized that the experiment 
of Fort Ross had been an almost complete failure. 

From the day of its foundation the Russian-American Com- 
pany from various points of view had looked upon Fort 


* See the next chapter. 
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Ross as a preliminary to San Francisco. Yet they had made 
no move either to strengthen their position, to take the 
offensive, or to act on the defensive. The directors of the 
Company and the tsars themselves could not decide on the 
position that they were to take in regard to the Spanish 
colonies. They wanted to have them but would not take 
steps to dominate them or help Spain recover them. The 
California episode was allowed to dangle, until it was too 
late and the Company could be very glad that its losses were 
not greater. Still it was the irony of fate that it was only a 
few years after the Company withdrew that gold was dis- 
covered on its land and the new owners were able to secure 
handsome profits. 

1 Okun, op. cit., p. 138. 

2 op. cit., p. 189. 


3 op. cit., p. 141. 
4 op. cit., p. 142. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Alaskan Developments 


HE difficulties that had led to the abandonment of Fort 

Ross were repeated again and again in Alaska proper. 
Here they were more annoying than embarrassing, although 
they interfered greatly with the success of the colony and led 
to financial troubles for the Russian-American Company for 
with every new development, almost the arrival of every 
new trader, the fundamental failure of the Company to 
carry out its original plans became more marked. 

Still in the far north there was at the time less danger of 
the moving in of masses of Americans or British. Those who 
arrived, arrived to trade, and they were men who, if they 
cheated or tried to cheat the Russians and the Indians and 
Aleuts, were still men who knew the fur business and could 
prove dangerous competitors to the Company on its original 
field. They did not bring the complicated ideological and 
political tangles that had arisen in California where the gov- 
ermmmental interests were much more involved and critical. 

The managers of the colony were now regularly selected 
for a term of five years from ambitious men who had served 
in the Russian Navy. They were often men of considerable 
scientific and cultural attainments, not like the group that had 
come out with Baranov. Some like Baron Vrangel had already 
made a name for themselves in Arctic exploration. They knew 
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surveying and mapping and they took a keen interest in ex- ‘ 
ploring the coast north from New Archangel and Kodiak. 
Furthermore they pushed their energies along the coast and 
made their way overland and up the Alaska rivers so that 
they explored such of the great streams as the Yukon and the 
Kuskokwim. There was hardly a general manager after 1825 
who did not add to the geographical knowledge of the coun- 
try and they dotted the coast with a series of forts and fur 
stations. 

Vrangel himself before coming to Alaska had made a long 
trip in sledges from Kolyma to Kamchatka and had proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that there was no land con- 
nection between Asia and America, something that the voy- 
ages of Bering had indicated but had not established. Now 
during the years of his governorship (1830-1835) he continued 
his tastes for exploration and in addition he trained a number 
of Creoles or half-breeds of various kinds, as Andrey Glaza- 
nov, to carry on independent observations, while regular lieu- 
tenants of the Russian Navy were sent out on definite expedi- 
tions to map and chart the country. Baron Adolf Karlovich 
Etolin, a Finn in origin and an old member of the company 
staff, used his terms as Assistant under Vrangel and Kuprey- 
anov and then his own terms as governor (1840-1845) to map 
and produce accurate charts of the coast line. 

This work was the result of the connection between the 
Company and the navy. Little of the sort had been done in 
the earlier years, for the trappers and traders with a minimum 
of knowledge and of interest had neglected this part of their 
work. It would scarcely have occurred to even Baranov to 
waste some of his energy on purely technical mapping. He 
was too involved in the actual problem of living and securing 
a foothold in the new world. 

On the other hand, the result of the navy rule was the 
turning of New Archangel into a social centre in the full 
sense of the word. Beginning with Baron Vrangel who 
brought his wife with him from St. Petersburg, the later off- 
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cers did the same. Where the feasts in the house of Baranov 
had been rough and uncouth affairs, now they were con- 
ducted in the most approved manner of Petersburg society. 
The governor’s palace became the centre of the social life and 
often there would be nearly a hundred persons of high rank 
invited—the higher officers of the company, the Orthodox 
bishop, the Lutheran minister (for Etolin, a Lutheran him- 
self, saw to it that there was a Lutheran church erected at 
the capital), visiting guests, ship captains, etc. New Archangel 
became a metropolis with fashionable stores, with schools 
and institutions of learning but all for a limited number; and 
how limited that number was can be seen by the fact that 
even in 1862 there were in the community 468 Russians and 
other Europeans, 510 Creoles, 67 Aleuts, a total of 1045 in 
all; but of this number there were only 50 European women. 
It is safe to say that the majority of these were the wives and 
daughters of the higher dignitaries of the colony. 

The men of lower rank had to content themselves as in 
the past with native girls whom they changed at their pleas- 
ure, even though it often led to bitter feuds with some of the 
Indian chiefs, especially the Tlingits who were very precise 
on the amount of presents that they received in return for 
allowing their daughters to visit the Russian centre. To con- 
sole these lesser men, Etolin along with his other establish- 
ments built a club where they could enjoy themselves as they 
would in some form of a Russian environment. 

All this cost money and few of these managers were really 
familiar with the conditions of the fur trade. They were not 
interested in it for they had brought with them the haughty 
contempt for trade which was to be found in the capital. 
They could not demean themselves with the mechanics of 
the business; they did not know the conditions, they did not 
try to place in the company stores those goods which would 
be most attractive to the Indians and Aleuts who were sell- 
ing furs and it is small wonder that the British and Ameri- 
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can traders continued to run away with the major share of 
the profits. 

On the other hand the managers were interested in ships 
and shipping. Etolin took good care of the dockyards and 
saw to it that a constant stream of ships was under construc- 
tion. When steam came in as a motive power they turned to 
building steamships, often of small size, but even then they _ 
were dependent upon the Americans to bring them the boilers 
and the essential parts of the machinery from the Atlantic 
ports of the United States. 

The most important change was perhaps the changed role 
of the Orthodox Church. Shelikov had arranged for the 
sending out of a group of monks, one of whom was later 
murdered under embarrassing circumstances. Baranov had 
kept them in their place and despite his intense Orthodoxy 
he had boasted that the clergy had no influence under his 
jurisdiction. The rest of the group had worked quietly among 
the Aleuts with remarkable success. 

Then in 1824 there arrived in Unalaska with his wife Father 
Ivan Venyaminov, a native of Eastern Siberia. For ten years 
he carried on the work of a missionary priest among the 
natives of the islands and during this time he learned Aleut 
and transplanted into it the Liturgy of the Church and the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew. He became fully conscious 
that even this was not enough and so he conceived the idea 
of establishing a separate diocese with its own seminary to 
train some of the Aleuts to be Orthodox priests. He found the 
General Manager Vrangel and the Assistant Etolin very en- 
thusiastic. They favored his work and in 1838 arranged for 
him to make a visit to St. Petersburg to present his ideas in 
person. His visit was most successful. He was received by 
the tsar, he was made an Honorary Member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and made arrangements fur the publication ot 
his books. 

While all this was going on, he received the news of the 
death of his wife. At the tidings, the Holy Synod informed 
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him that if he would become a monk they would consecrate 
him the bishop and entrust him with the execution of his 
own plans. This was done and on December 15, 1840 he was 
consecrated in Kazan as Bishop of Kamchatka and the Aleu- 
tian Islands. He returned by way of Siberia, placed his see in 
New Archangel and from this time as Bishop Innokenty, he 
ranked as one of the most learned and active bishops of the 
Orthodox Church. He established and maintained schools, 
he built the cathedral of St. Michael in his see city, and from 
then until 1859 when he was transferred to Blagoveshchensk 
on the Amur, he was the centre of all kinds of activity for 
good. So successful was he that from there he was sent to 
become the Metropolitan of Moscow where he died in 1879. 
A remarkable rise for a missionary priest and provincial 
bishop. 

It was all too obvious that New Archangel with its outlying 
forts and trading posts represented a peculiar enclave in the 
life of the day. The costs of maintaining the establishments 
were doubling by leaps and bounds and the income that was 
being received from the fur trade was showing signs of dimin- 
ishing as the traders and the trappers had to go further afield 
to secure the prized skins to take back to the Chinese trade 
through Kiakhta. There were double the men at each outlying 
station that there were in similar British and American posts 
and while there was none of that severe hardship and isola- 
tion that had marked the early days, now there were often 
ships lying idly in the harbors, waiting for the arrival of new 
parties with furs. 

Unlike the situation in California where the Russian claims 
were confronted with problems of political sovereignty, the 
difficulties in Alaska were more closely connected with the 
fur trade and especially with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
which possessed the monopoly for furs in the territory under 
British control. It was evident that sooner or later the Russian 
American Company and this would get into a serious conflict 
especially after the conventions of 1824 and 1825 gave the 
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British and the Americans the right to use the waterways 
within the Russian dominion. This, as we have seen, was the 
result of the attempt to exclude the Anglo-Saxons from the 
north Pacific entirely. 

In 1834 things came to a head, when the British in the 
brig Dryad attempted to ascend the Stikine River which 
flowed for only a short distance through Russian territory. 
The passage was opposed by a detachment of Russians under 
Lieutenant Zaremba who was building a fort at the mouth of 
the river. The Dryad was compelled to put to sea and the 
assistant manager Etolin at New Archangel supported his 
subordinate. The period of ten years mentioned in those con- 
ventions was running out and the directors of the Company 
and the manager wanted to put a stop to this traffic and to 
change the conventions. 

In reply the Hudson’s Bay Company demanded damages 
to the extent of 22,118 pounds sterling. This was a large sum 
for the time and the case was hotly discussed in London and 
St. Petersburg as well as in the posts of the two companies 
in North America. 

A typical compromise was finally worked out in 1839 and 
was approved by the tsar. This was nothing more than the 
formal renting for ten years to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
of the territory between the Russian border at 54° 40’ and a 
line drawn between Cape Spencer on Cross Sound and Mount 
Fairweather. In return for this the Hudson’s Bay Company 
promised to supply food for the Russian settlements from 
Vancouver Island and the Hudson’s Bay Company settle- 
ments in the Willamette valley in Oregon. 

This lease had far reaching implications and while it 
seemed at first sight to be a direct blow to the prestige of the 
Russian-American Company and the Russian government, the 
latter hoped to profit extensively by it. In Europe the tsar 
saw the possibility of obtaining some assistance from the 
British in his advance on the Straits, for he hoped that in this 
way he could check some of the intrigues of Metternich. On 
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the other hand it put a temporary check to the rivalry of the 
two fur companies and offered an olive branch to the British, 
while it gave Russia the opportunity to intensify ill will be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain over the rights in 
the Oregon Territory and satisfied Russian dignity for the 
rebuff that it had received in connection with Fort Ross, for 
with the new supply of food available the Russians could feel 
themselves less aggrieved by their failure in California. 

As regards the second point, neither of the two companies 
were directly interested in promoting settlement in lands 
which they were using for hunting. At the same time they 
could not be unaware that there had already begun a definite 
overland movement of the Americans to populate the Willa- 
mette valley as the first step toward the expulsion of the 
British from the Oregon Territory. The Russians realized that 
the American movement was one of colonization and that 
meant the ending of the lucrative phases of the fur trade. 

Hence when Bodisco, the Russian minister in Washington, 
wrote to St. Petersburg a warning of the unfavorable effect 
that this would have on the United States, when it came to the 
attention of the American shipowners, Nesselrode replied 
ambiguously: “In the political sense, the desire to approach 
the Hudson’s Bay Company by renting to it these lands 
deserves in my opinion full approval. The bringing into force 
of such a proposition would give us the unquestionable ad- 
vantage that it would remove rivalry in the fur trade with 
natives and the frequent chances of clashes with the English 
and the citizens of the United States, which have caused fre- 
quent correspondence with their governments. In particular 
this would relieve us of all further explanations with the 
government of the United States over the assistance which 
does not suit our interests on the renewal of the conventional 
right of free navigation in the seas and bays belonging to 
our dominions in America.”? 

Nesselrode’s comments show that he was well aware of 
the significance of this agreement and of the danger that the 
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trickling of Americans into the northwest might grow into 
a stream which would be in a position to menace the Alaska 
settlements exactly as it had seriously injured the Russian 
plans for a southward advance along the entire Pacific coast. 

He saw that Russian interests and the interests of the 
Russian American Company were being directed by tsar 
Nicholas I into another direction. His object was to mask this 
and to break up any tendencies toward coédperation between 
the United States and Great Britain. He was right in this for 
within five years the dispute over the Oregon Territory had 
reached its height with threats of open war. By this lease 
Russia would have a good chance to recoup some of her losses 
on the American continent at the expense of both of her 
rivals and after ten years it would perhaps be possible to 
recover the territory and to find other opportunities for ex- 
pansion in the New World. For the moment it was sufficient 
to play safe. 


1 Okun, op. cit., p. 205. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


The Third Charter 


N 1841 the second twenty year period of the Russian- 

American Company expired and once again there came 
a question of its continued existence. In 1834 the British East 
India Company had been relieved of almost all of its trading 
functions and had become a mere administrative organ of 
the British Government in India. Was it not time for a similar 
transformation to take place in the Russian-American Com- 
pany? 

The Company had certainly drifted far from its founda- 
tions, and by the time its second charter expired it was con- 
fronted with new situations and new problems. By this time 
it had almost completely rid itself of representatives of the 
merchant class. Could Shelikov have returned he would 
have been amazed to find that almost the only reference to 
the commercial activities of the company was contained in 
a statement, added almost as an afterthought, that honored 
citizens and merchants of the first two guilds could be chosen 
for the governing board. Only one man, who had been with 
the Company for years, N. I. Kusov, was chosen when the 
new charter was actually issued and he had little to say in 
the management of its affairs. 

The real definition of the persons who were now wanted 
was that “among members of the council should be not only 
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persons familiar with trade as was specified in the old consti- 
tution but nobles known for their knowledge of commercial 
and colonial problems and also officials on active duty with 
the approval of their chiefs.” It was such men who had — 
finally reached the top and in 1844 when the charter was — 
finally issued the men selected besides Kusov were Vice- 
Admiral Baron F. P. Vrangel, Major General F. G. Polit- 
kovsky, retired Rear-Admiral A. K. Etolin and Lieutenant 
General V. F. Klyupfel. Of course two of them had distin- 
guished themselves in the colonial administration and they 
were familiar with the vicissitudes of the Company from 
years spent at New Archangel, but they really expressed the 
official and naval point of view. They looked at the country 
from the eyes of administrators and they accepted very 
frankly the deficiencies of the Russian traders as compared 
with those of the other British and Americans whom they 
had had to meet. 

Paragraph I of the constitution of the Society as it was 
finally approved in 1844 declared that the “company was 
formed for commerce on the mainland of Northwestern 
America and on the islands as the Aleutians and the Kuriles, 
and all parts of the Northeastern Sea”.? This gave the Society 
a broad range for its operations, even though it apparently 
narrowed its significance for it was generally recognized that 
the Company was something more than a mere commercial 
enterprise. It was even declared in the Imperial Senate while 
the charter was under discussion, “the company is a com- 
mercial corporation but it is also in a certain form a govern- 
mental power and its privilege includes not only a right but 
also an obligation.” 

This idea that the company should codperate on both sides 
of the Pacific Ocean now was again brought into prominence. 
It had been the dream of Shelikov and later Rezanov that 
the Company should spearhead the Russian advance south- 
ward on both sides of the Pacific, that it would redound to 
the glory of the Russian Tsar as an achievement even greater 
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and more far-reaching than the conquest of Siberia and that 
from the settlements in America and the holdings in Hawaii 
the route between the west coast of America and the Chinese 
coast would be in Russian hands. 

Events had shown that this was impossible for a mere 
trading company. Precious years had been wasted through 
lack of support of the settlements, through failure to send to 
the new world a sufficient population, through the fantastic 
performances of the Company in St. Petersburg itself. Step 
by step the Russian influence and holdings in America were 
declining. Fort Ross was gone. Now a considerable part of 
southern Alaska was on a ten year lease and the Russians 
were seeking further in the frozen north for those perquisites 
which they had sought with their eyes turned to the south. 
They were still secure on the Aleutians and they still retained 
the rich seal herds of the Pribilofs. 

A new figure was rising to prominence in Russia who was 
destined to carry through another part of the dreams of the 
old leaders. This man was Nikolay Nikolayevich Muravyev, 
who was sent in 1847 by Nicholas as Governor-General in 
Siberia with an almost free hand to try to extend southward 
from the bleak region of Okhotsk the Russian holdings in 
Asia. This was a precarious task for in many senses the Asiatic 
pot was boiling and a proper mixture of diplomacy and force 
might well expand the Russian boundaries at the expense of 
China and the Manchu Empire. 

At a crucial moment Muravyev was asked to look into the 
position of the Company. Its finances were in bad shape. The 
new type of government, the adorning of Sitka Island and 
the building of a Russian official community were far exceed- 
ing in cost the possible revenues from the trade in furs. Still 
more important, changing political conditions were reducing 
with every year the importance of the Kiakhta trading post 
through which alone in the past the Russian-American Com- 
pany had been able to export its furs to China. 

The very furs which were produced in Alaska were now 
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being carried on American and British vessels to such ports 
as Canton and the profits went with the sailors. Kiakhta was 
becoming more and more a dead letter, even though the tsar 
granted to the Company almost a monopoly of the tea trade, 
the chief object of import through Kiakhta. That too was get- 
ting worse, for the same ship captains were satisfying the 
Chinese in the ports and carting off the tea to make a second 
profit in their homeland. 

As a commercial venture the Company should have been 
liquidated. With California in American hands and the gold 
rush of 1848-9 going on, the possibility of buying grain any- 
where in Western North America at normal prices was out 
of the question. It was now frightfully expensive but still 
cheaper to load it in the Baltic and send it around the world 
than it was to transport it via Okhotsk or buy it abroad. 

Muravyev concludes: “In my opinion, the existence of the 
Russian-American Company is necessary for the government, 
at least for the present time, for if it took over the administra- 
tion of the North American possessions it would involve very 
considerable expenses both single and yearly and at the same 
time our administration and strength in the Sea of Okhotsk 
and Kamchatka is in such a condition that it would be pre- 
mature to extend it to the American shore. I venture to think, 
on the other hand, that the leaving of our North American 
possessions, if the Company is not in a position to administer 
them, would not correspond to the ideas of the government. 
Both these considerations lead me to the conclusion that the 
government must give cooperation to the Company in its 
present situation, which as I know, is difficult.”* 

Muravyev determined to take advantage of the situation 
in China to annul the Treaty of Nerchinsk and to force the 
Russians back into the Amur valley. Yet it was his plan to do 
it while avoiding the appearance of associating Russia with 
the demands of England which were being met in part by 
the Treaty of Nanking, signed at the conclusion of the Opium 
War in 1842. 
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The Chinese Empire was passing into a state of decline but 
it still maintained the conception that the emperor could 
deal with foreigners only as subordinates. The western pow- 
ers and especially England made many efforts to open trade 
relations with China and to regularize the situation. All were 
in vain and the foreign trade with China was hampered by 
all kinds of restrictions and graft. China had laws forbidding 
the importation of opium but the Chinese officials in Canton 
were growing rich out of its almost open smuggling. When 
the emperor finally sent a forceful and honest deputy to en- 
force the law, hostilities broke out and China after several 
defeats agreed to treat foreign diplomats with the same rank 
as their own and to open five ports to foreign trade: Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai. There were other 
clauses but these were the crucial points. In 1843 the Ameri- 
cans succeeded in negotiating a similar treaty and, in 1844, 
the French. At the moment Muravyev decided to try to win 
a similar profit along the Amur but to keep the Russian 
government out of the picture until the situation was well 
in hand. 

He accordingly turned the task over to the Russian Ameri- 
can Company as a private concern, “which could act in those 
cases where it was inconvenient for the government to act 
in its own name.”® With this decision the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs agreed and in 1844 the Company was informed that it 
was to explore the Amur River by order of the tsar. In 1846 
it sent its first ship, the Constantine, under the command of 
Gavrilov. By 1849 the situation had progressed to the point 
where Muravyev instructed the company to send a ship to the 
mouth of the Amur under the command of Captain Lieuten- 
ant G. I. Nevelsky and another expedition by land to estab- 
lish contact with the Gilyaks who lived on both sides of the 
Amur “and who like their other fellow-tribesmen consider 
themselves independent of China.”* Step by step, Muravyev 
drove the Company on and saw to it that it had the money to 
establish trading posts all along the Amur River at strategic 
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points where he might be able later to throw off the mask 
and, under the pretense of aiding the Gilyaks, annex the Amur 
territory. 

When the Crimean War broke out in 1854, Muravyev 
seized the opportunity to throw open Russian garrisons into 
the Amur region and then he tried to convince the Chinese 
of the sincerity of his actions and finally by force of arms and 
by bluffing he compelled them to sign the Treaty of Aygun 
in 1859. This confirmed the Russians in the occupation of the 
south bank of the Amur and made it possible for him to com- 
mence the establishment of the town of Vladivostok. Later 
on he took the Ussuri region by that same combination of 
threats and promises in which the Russians were so com- 
petent. This gave him control of the area in which Vladi- 
vostok now stands. Muravyev started the city with the 
avowed intention of making it, as its name signifies, the ruler 
of the east, and it soon developed into the main Russian port 
on the Pacific Ocean and a base from which his successors 
could move to take Manchuria. 

These actions gave the Russians the possibility of making 
use of the Chinese treaty ports for commerce and in a very 
real sense obviated much of the importance of the old trade 
route through Kiakhta. This led to still greater changes in 
the internal trade of the company within Russia but the 
general security and openness of the Russian position in the 
Amur and Ussuri regions ended the need for the ambiguous 
position which the company had held for many years. 

Furthermore the Russians in 1854, just before the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, had been enabled to send a fleet on a 
visit to Japan which after several centuries of isolation had 
been opened to foreign commerce and diplomatic relations 
by Commodore Perry of the United States Navy. This led to 
the signing of new pacts whereby in exchange for the island 
of Sakhalin which extended to the mouth of the Amur, Rus- 
sia relinquished her claims to the Kurile Islands which had 
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been one of the chief areas of interest of the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company. 

In addition to this and as a result of the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, Muravyev also moved small but fairly efficient 
groups of soldiers from the Amur to Kamchatka to form a 
garrison for the town of Petropavlovsk and to regularize the 
situation there. This garrison, small as it was, played a sub- 
stantial role in defeating an attack by a few British and 
French warships on the port during the war. 

By the time Muravyev laid down his position as Governor- 
General of Siberia, he had very definitely regularized the 
position of Russia on the Asiatic side of the north Pacific. 
His successes in Asia cast into the shadow the failures that 
had taken place on the American continent. It had become 
clear that the time had passed for a successful penetration 
across Bering Strait and with the rapid expansion of Rus- 
sian claims and dominions in Asia, it hardly seemed worth 
while to continue to worry about North America at the 
moment. 


1 Okun, op. cit., p. 110. 
2 op. cit., p. 206. 

8 ibid. 

4 op. cit., p. 207. 

5 op. cit., p. 208. 

8 op. cit., p. 209. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


Alaska and the Crimean War 


FTER the flurry over the lease of a section of territory to 
4 Athe Hudson’s Bay Company in 1839, life went on quietly 
in Alaska. Governors came and went. British and American 
ships continued to haunt the waters of the north Pacific. 
American whalers and traders visited Okhotsk and New 
Archangel and it might well seem that a period of stability 
was coming into the area. Despite all the efforts and the 
intrigues, the question of the Oregon territory had been 
amicably settled by a delineation of the frontier between the 
United States and Canada, and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
soon turned over Vancouver Island to the British government 
as a crown colony. 

On the whole, Alaska flourished moderately. For a remote 
and distant provincial town, New Archangel was not too un- 
comfortable, although there were still difficulties over the 
cost of food and of other supplies, especially after the dis- 
covery of gold in California and the great influx of Americans 
into the area. 

The chief problem that confronted the Russians was the 
hostility of the Indians, especially the Tlingits. It was neces- 
sary to maintain an almost constant guard around the Rus- 
sian settlements, for the natives were not thoroughly paci- 
fied. It was in vain that the general managers endeavored to 
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bring conditions to a more peaceful state. Even when in 1842 
the tsar sanctioned the appointment of a chief of the Tlingits 
to a dominant position on condition of a promise of loyalty, 
the danger was not fully removed. 

The Russians, especially the younger men, and some of the 
outpost commanders, constantly sought the Indian girls and 
while this was largely tolerated and the Indians accepted 
money and gifts, there was always the danger of an ex- 
plosion. There was always the likelihood that some Indian 
chief would resent the high handed measures of the Russians 
and lead his group on the war-path. The Russians still re- 
membered the disturbances in the early years of the century 
when the first settlement on Sitka Island was completely 
destroyed. But the power of the Tlingits and their capacity 
for making trouble had not been ended. 

Thus in 1851 there came another outburst against com- 
mander Derzhavin at Fort Nulato on the Yukon. He had 
carelessly taken the second daughter of an Indian chief with- 
out securing the necessary permission and the girl’s father 
suddenly roused his tribe and killed the offender. 

This danger of an outbreak was intensified whenever there 
were rumors of tension between Russia and any of the other 
countries which had commercial relations with the Tlingit 
settlements, and the Governor of Okhotsk was continually 
asked for assistance. 

In 1854, Muravyev, already secure in the Amur valley, 
sent over to New Archangel 100 men of the Amur regiment. 
These were the first Russian soldiers that had appeared in 
Alaska, for during the entire history of the colony the armed 
guard had been furnished by the tough roisterers who had 
formed the majority of the early settlers. Now with the de- 
velopment of various classes and professions, it became ad- 
visable for the guard to be separated from the general run of 
the population. 

Even so, in 1855 there came another outbreak which de- 
stroyed one of the settlements only a few miles from the 
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capital and culminated in the seizure by the Tlingits of one 
of the Orthodox churches on the outskirts of New Archangel 
which the Indians held for several hours until the garrison 
bombarded it with solid shot and shrapnel. About 20 Rus- 
sians and 60 Tlingits, it is estimated, fell in the engagement 
before the Indians admitted defeat and withdrew. 

In fact the situation was so serious throughout the entire 
period of the Russian occupation that it was only the lack 
of unity among the various Indian villages that rendered it 
possible for the Russians to live with any confidence. At the 
slightest sign of trouble or of Indian unity the guards were 
strengthened and put on the alert, while every effort was 
made to restore tranquility, although of course nothing was 
done to settle any of the Indians’ chief grievances. 

With the outbreak of the Crimean War the way was open 
for the British to take possession of the entire colony. The 
Russian-American Company was well aware of this, for it 
had worked out a definite plan of action. It realized perfectly 
the exposed position of New Archangel. Located as it was 
near the territory leased to the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
relatively wealthy, it offered a tempting prize for a con- 
queror and its loss would have been keenly felt. The scattered 
posts on the continent and the Aleutian Islands the Com- 
pany was determined to abandon or surrender in case of 
necessity. The possessions on Sakhalin and Kamchatka could 
be considered part of the Russian mainland and would there- 
fore be the responsibility of the Russian army. Under these 
circumstances what was to happen to Sitka Island? 

There was a striking similarity between the situation in 
1854 and that in 1812 during America’s war with England, 
although the roles of the powers and their relative strengths 
had greatly changed. At that time John Jacob Astor had 
hoped that it would be possible to transfer the furs of Astoria 
to the care of Baranov at New Archangel in the hope of 
saving something from the wreck, for that was the most im- 
portant centre on the Pacific coast north of the Spanish 
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possessions. Now while the British interests and settlements 
were little stronger than in the past, the Pacific coast from 
the Mexican border to Puget Sound was in the hands of the 
neutral Americans. 

The first impulse of the Russian minister Stoeckl and the 
Vice-Consul in San Francisco, Kostromitinov, was to try to 
involve the United States in the defense of the colony. At 
the first moment they and the Company representatives 
bought as much in the way of weapons as they could on the 
Pacific coast and shipped them to New Archangel, but the 
quantity was of course insufficient with the lack of men to 
maintain the defense of the colony. 

Then they endeavored, after American neutrality was de- 
clared, to buy ships and weapons to be used for privateering 
off the Pacific coast so as to do havoc to British shipping. 
This was of course contrary to international law, and it was 
speedily checked by the American government. They fared 
the same in their hopes for inducing America to denounce 
the blockade and to insist upon sending ships to the north. 

A more hopeful scheme was evolved, however, by the 
creation of an American-Russian Company in San Francisco. 
With this fictitious company the Russian-American Com- 
pany entered into an agreement on May 1, 1854. Under this 
agreement the Russian-American Company was to transfer 
all of its holdings to the San Francisco Company for seven 
million dollars and under the circumstances no one cared to 
ask if this money was actually paid over. The Russian- 
American Company bound itself to transfer all of its property 
to the American Company and there was this adroit para- 
graph inserted: “All cases and circumstances, of whatever 
kind and nature they may be, either independent or growing 
out of the commercial administration of the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company must not be considered as a breach of the 
contract by the party of the first part (the Russian-American 
Company) of this contract and the party of the second part 
(the American-Russian Company) buying now the property 
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and privileges of the party of the first part does so on its own 
account and risk but under no circumstances will make any 
claim on the Russian-American Company, i.e., the party of 
the first part.”’ This contract was to run for three years. 

It is not clear how the sum of seven million dollars was 
reached. It was probably an arbitrary figure arranged by 
figureheads to conceal the real truth of the situation and to 
give the impression that the contract was a very real and 
valid document. Drawn up in San Francisco, it was frankly 
a last desperate gamble either to try to save the Russian pos- 
sessions or to involve America in the war, if it could be done. 
The Russians were well aware of the latent anti-British feel- 
ing existing in many quarters in the United States and per- 
haps believed that the country would rise in its wrath, if a 
so-called American company met with British interference 
in its legitimate trade. 

On the other hand the fraud and deception in the docu- 
ment were perfectly evident. The document was clearly 
fraudulently dated and while it might have been used in 
case of necessity with some effect, it was ridiculed by the 
American government which refused to be a party to any 
such obviously improper agreement. However the situation 
never became sufficiently critical for the authenticity of the 
document to come into play. 

For their part the British were not too sure of the effects 
that a seizure of the Russian colonies would have in case of 
a rupture with the United States. A strict reading of the 
Monroe Doctrine might indicate that the United States 
would oppose the cession of Alaska to the British, even in 
case of conquest. That would in turn involve the danger of 
some American action against the scattered stations of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in southern and southwestern 
Canada. Then the entire Pacific coast might fall into Ameri- 
can hands and with their superior skill in trade, they might 
be able to expel both Russia and England from the Pacific 
shores of North America. 
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This seemed to the British too great a risk for the colonial 
empire that was at stake north of the American border. In 
addition to that, the Taiping Rebellion was going on in China 
and its anti-foreign moves against the treaty ports and the 
Chinese government in a sense pinned down the British and 
French fleets in the Pacific and they could not maintain a 
close blockade of the Alaska coast. 

The chief danger was the attitude of the staff of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Few and small in number and in arma- 
ments as they were, they or some enterprising trapper might 
decide to be patriotic on his own behalf and prepare a small 
force, cross into the Russian possessions and then require 
support from his government at the risk of complications 
with the United States. This was recognized by all of the 
parties involved and the United States was prepared to face 
it, as were the Russians. 

While the Company representatives and the representa- 
tives of the Russian government were thus engaged in these 
schemes, ancther solution was being worked out in Europe 
without the knowledge of anyone in America. In 1853 when 
the situation began to become tense and it was seen that war 
was inevitable the representatives of the Russian-American 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company met in London 
with the idea of saving their mutual possessions and privi- 
leges. What they planned was nothing more than the de- 
liberate proclamation of neutrality between the two govern- 
ment-supported companies in the New World. This would 
preserve the status quo in the far north without regard to the 
progress of the war. It would prevent damage to their mutual 
installations, keep them from rousing the natives against 
each other and offer to the Americans no chance to intervene 
short of an open declaration of war. 

On January 14, 1854, as soon as the first news of the en- 
trance of the allied fleets into the Black Sea reached St. 
Petersburg, the directors of the Company presented this 
agreement of neutrality to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
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and within eleven days received the answer that the tsar 
would approve provided that a similar approval was secured 
from the English government. 

It did not seem possible to many of the directors and still 
more to the secret agents of the Company abroad that the 
solution of the problem could be found in such a simple 
fashion. Some even added that the mere suggestion would 
increase the danger by directing attention to the unde- 
fended position of the Russian colonies. However to the sur- 
prise of everyone, the plan was ratified in London and by 
March 31 was definitely in effect. It did not exclude rumors 
that the Russians were planning to sell the colonies, and the 
British definitely limited the neutrality to the land. Adding- 
ton, the British Foreign Minister, definitely made it clear to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company that the neutrality was “only 
territorial and was limited to the land and that the opera- 
tions of the neutrality did not extend to the sea, and there- 
fore all Russian ships and property both of the Company 
and government and of private persons, sent to or from the 
colony would be subject to seizure by English cruisers, and 
that the shores and ports would be subject to blockade.”? 

Furthermore the neutrality was regarded as applying only 
to the American coast. It did not extend to the holdings of 
the company in or near the Asiatic mainland so that there 
were near encounters off the coast of Sakhalin and in the 
Kurile Islands and Kamchatka. Stoeckl in his correspond- 
ence with Prince Gorchakov recognized immediately that 
this concession was wholly in the service of Russia, for the 
Russian colonies were not in a position to menace the British ~ 
holdings, while the reverse was true. He failed to see that 
in the complicated game of the north Pacific the British were 
seeking to keep the Russian colonies from falling into Ameri- 
can hands with perhaps serious results to their own aspira- 
tions even in the western Canadian areas. 

The success of this European plan completely over- 
shadowed the operations of Stoeckl and Kostromitinov, and 
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the latter was severely reprimanded for even drawing up the 
proposed sale of the colonies as something that was contrary 
to the dignity of Russia. On the other hand the mere mention 
of it attracted the attention of such men as William Mc- 
Kendree Gwin, a California senator, who had taken a promi- 
nent part in the winning of the state for the United States. 
Gwin never lost an opportunity to try to expand the area of 
his adopted state and to swing it to the side of the south and 
he and his friends jumped at the idea of Kostromitinov and 
commenced a steady campaign for the idea. 

Thus, more than anything else it was the Crimean War 
that set into motion the train of events that were to liquidate 
completely the Russian holdings in North America, These 
were in a way connected with other aspects of Russian policy 
but also with the change of feelings due to the accession of 
Alexander II. 


1 Okun, op. cit., p. 224. 
2 op. cit., p. 226. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Plans and Changes 


N MARCH 2, 1855, Nicholas I died and was succeeded 

by his son, Alexander II. The new tsar was of a very 
different character from his father and once well established 
in power, he set out to make many changes in the govern- 
ment of the country. 

His first task was of course to continue the Crimean War 
and press the defense of Sevastopol on the Crimea in the 
Black Sea. Here the British and French armies were con- 
tinuing under great difficulties the siege of the city which 
the Russians were finally compelled to evacuate. Then hostili- 
ties came gradually to an end and peace was finally made 
early in 1856. That peace severely weakened the Russian 
position in the Black Sea, deprived her of land in Asia Minor 
and blocked her advance toward the Danube. 

Its lessons were not lost upon the tsar and his advisers. 
They had been able to arrange a neutrality for the American 
holdings in Alaska but they were well aware that this was by 
the grace of England and not for any reasons of friendship. 
They also knew that in the near future they would not be 
able to provide for the serious strengthening or defense of 
these possessions and that any strong effort in this direction 
would almost certainly mean some action by Great Britain, 
the United States or both. 
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As a result, as early as April, 1857, the idea began to spread 
in government circles that the chance remark of Senator 
Gwin as reported to the Russian Minister Stoeckl offered the 
best solution of the entire problem, and the Russian minister 
was instructed to raise the question cautiously as to whether 
America would not be willing to purchase the Russian hold- 
ings in the New World. It was a rather delicate question 
coming so soon after the close of the Crimean War but the 
idea was warmly supported by the Grand Duke Constantine, 
the brother of the tsar. 

At the time the United States was being agitated by the 
problem of the Mormons, who were in a state of semi-re- 
bellion against the United States government. In their settle- 
ments in Utah, they were demanding almost complete liberty 
from the government and relations between them and non- 
Mormon settlers were very tense. There was even talk that 
the Mormons would pull up their stakes in Utah and try to 
settle either on the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company or 
in Russian America. Either alternative promised international 
complications and if they went to Alaska, it either meant 
that they would come to form a dominating influence which 
would have to be suppressed perhaps by force or allowed to 
take over as much of the country as they desired. In either 
case they might present a situation which would be un- 
pleasant and dangerous and these rumors added to the de- 
sire of the new government to be through with its American 
adventure. If it were not the Mormons, the growing popu- 
lation of the Pacific states might itself surge northward into 
the weakly held Russian possessions and then the govern- 
ment would have no alternative except war or surrender. 

Of course it would be possible to sell the lands to the 
British but this would have been exceedingly unpopular in 
all sections of society. Great Britain was a traditional enemy, 
checking Russia’s efforts to advance either toward the Straits 
or in central Asia and while the country would have been 
willing to pay well to secure the Russian holdings, the offer 
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was not to the tsar’s taste. Besides if Russia sold the terri- 
tory to the United States, it might tend to promote ill feeling 
between the United States and England for her possessions 
in British Columbia would be flanked on two sides by Ameri- 
can holdings and Russia hoped that as a result further dis- 
putes would cut Canada off from the Pacific and thus relieve 
the Russian government of a serious worry. 

It was not forgotten that the charter of the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company expired again in 1861, when it again had to be 
renewed. It therefore seemed advantageous even to many 
who believed in the disposal of the colonies that it would 
be well to wait until that time before pressing the United 
States to make a final decision. 

In the meanwhile the financial situation of the Company 
continued to deteriorate. By 1860, it became clear that the 
Company would continue to operate only on the condition 
that the government would give it each year 200,000 rubles 
in subsidy, and in addition pay the debts of the Company to 
the Treasury which amounted to 725,000 rubles and arrange 
a loan to cover the debts of the Company at home and 
abroad. It was an almost obvious fact that the Company 
was bankrupt, largely through the actions of the directors 
and through the tremendous expenses that it incurred in 
supporting useless members of the staff in New Archangel. 

In 1857 the last representative of the merchant classes left 
the board which was henceforth entirely in the hands of the 
bureaucrats. In fact so fully and so generally recognized was 
this that in the request for a new charter there was even 
omitted any references to its commercial aspects and it was 
boldly stated that the purpose of the Company was the ad- 
ministration of the Russian colonies in America. 

In 1859 the question of the lease of territory to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, which had been renewed in 1849 for 
ten years, was coming up again. The Russian Ambassador in 
London, Baron Brunnov, insisted that it be renewed for 
diplomatic reasons and because he feared that if it were not 
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done, the Hudson’s Bay Company would initiate steps for 
the actual seizure of the land which it had held for twenty 
years. On the other hand Stoeckl submitted an application of 
a group of Californians for the lease and he was supported 
by the American Minister in St. Petersburg, Cassius Marcel- 
lus Clay, who offered to pay yearly more than the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and, if that were refused, he offered to lease 
the islands which that Company had not taken. It seemed 
better however to allow the British to continue to exploit 
the territory in question, until the question of the sale was 
definitely decided. The lease however was made only until 
1862 and the issuing of a new charter. 

With the rumors flying around as to the possible disposal 
of the colonies, the directors were in despair. They believed 
firmly in the right of Russia to remain in America and they 
were more personally annoyed because any action against 
the Company meant that they would themselves lose their 
well-paid jobs. 

They endeavored to secure a loan in London to cover the 
most important debts. The London banks, anxious to keep 
Alaska from passing into American hands, willingly offered 
a loan but they insisted that the tsar himself give a guarantee 
that he would not dispose of the colonies until the full re- 
payment of the loan. This of course the government refused 
to do. 

Grand Duke Constantine and his friends continued to ad- 
vocate with greater and greater energy the sale of the 
colonies and the concentration of Russian efforts on the 
western coast of the Pacific and they were supported by 
Stoeckl, who wrote on December 23, 1859 to Gorchakov: 
“Our interests are on the Asiatic coast and we must direct our 
energy to that. There we are on our own territory and have 
for exploitation the production of a large, rich region. We 
will take part in an extraordinary activity, developing from 
the Pacific Ocean, our institutions will rival those of other 
nations and with the care which our most august Sovereign 
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is giving to the maritime part of the Amur, we must not lose 
the possibility of acquiring in this ocean a great significance, 
worthy of Russia.”* 

The discovery of gold on the territory of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company alarmed the Russian American Company and it 
showed its lack of understanding of the situation. It reported 
to the Minister that the Indians said the gold was seven days 
journey from the mouth of the river and therefore in British 
territory and offered to allow prospecting on condition of 
proper payments. Then it added that the amount found was 
negligible, while at the same time a Russian agent reported 
that the gold discovered was in great quantities. Then it 
made more strict its rules against the exploration of the land 
by unaccredited individuals and maintained as long as it 
could its unwillingness to examine the reports or to try to 
find gold itself. It even called upon the government to send 
warships to the river Stikine to prevent the arrival and the 
activities of the gold-hunters. This happened to be impos- 
sible, for the Russian Pacific fleet was fully occupied in carry- 
ing out the plans of Muravyev to extend the Russian holdings 
in China. ’ 

Grand Duke Constantine had still other cards to play in 
the situation. Alexander II was preparing to liberate the serfs 
and he finally did it on March 3, 1861. Knowing the liberal 
feelings of the tsar, his brother and his assistants now at- 
tacked the Company for its treatment of the natives and its 
use of its monopoly. This led to a lively controversy in which 
the Company tried to protect itself by stressing the laziness 
and unreliability of the Aleuts and the necessity of keeping 
them satisfied and preserving to them their own mode of 
existence. It answered the charges that it was allowing the 
Aleuts to die out by citing the drop in the number of the 
Kamchadals of Kamchatka who were under direct state con- 
trol. It was all in vain, for the government had almost de- 
termined to dispose of the colonies to America and it gave 
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credence to reports which it had previously accepted as 
something normal. 

The outbreak of the American Civil War in 1861 rudely 
interrupted these plans. The attitude of Russia was directly 
contrary to that of England and France. Both of the latter 
countries were inclined, if not to sympathize with the South, 
at least to hope for a peace which would leave the United 
States divided into two antagonistic nations. This would 
remove much of the danger to the British in the northwest 
and would allow France to carry out her plans for setting 
up a subservient government in Mexico. Russia was rather 
desirous of restoring the unity of the country as a potential 
rival to Great Britain. The tsar through the Minister in Wash- 
ington issued a few statements that could be widely publi- 
cized in support of the Union cause but the course of the war 
and the growing strength of the North made the efforts at 
mediation fruitless and no country pressed them. The Russian 
attitude created, however, a certain sympathy for Russia 
which was later to bear fruit. 

Then in 1863 a Russian fleet appeared in New York and 
another in San Francisco. It was widely assumed that both 
had come to fight on the side of the north and in the begin- 
ning the officers and men received an enthusiastic welcome 
on the assumption that the tsar was a sincere friend of 
America. Apparently the fleets were sent not as a demonstra- 
tion of Russian sympathy for America but to keep them in 
neutral waters, until they could be fitted out as commerce 
destroyers, in case England and France carried out their 
threats to help the Poles who were again in revolt. 

It was only natural that the conquering north built up a 
myth of Russian friendship for the United States which was 
to continue for several years and was to be of use in the later 
successful negotiations. Immersed as the American people 
were in the Civil War, the North found it easy to contrast the 
policy of both England and France with that of Russia much 
to the advantage of the latter. 
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On the other hand, Alexander and Constantine did not 
give up hope that they could finally carry out their policies. 
With this in mind, the government continued to delay the 
issuing of a new charter for the Russian American Company 
which was thus rendered helpless to take any positive action 
to improve or change its financial position. It could only re- 
new the lease of the land to the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
a year at a time. In the meanwhile the English became rest- 
less and the English newspapers, published in Victoria on 
Vancouver Island, made little secrecy of their feelings that if 
the Russians attempted to limit the operations of the gold 
hunters even on Russian territory in any way, it would be 
necessary for the English and the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
seize openly by armed force the territory in dispute and per- 
haps the whole of Russian America. 

Finally, however, the steadily growing power of the North 
and the military and economic exhaustion of the South 
brought about the ending of hostilities and the reunion of 
the nation. This was followed by the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and with it the dispute over reconstruction in 
the South in which President Johnson and the Republican- 
dominated Congress were frequently at loggerheads, 

On April 4/16, 1866, Karakozov, a member of one of the 
small radical Russian groups of the day, attempted to assas- 
sinate Alexander II. The attempt failed but it made a great 
impression upon Russian thought and strengthened the 
hands of the reactionary party. By the time the news reached 
Washington, it had been given a rather unusual and artificial 
slant. The Americans interpreted it in their own way, and 
compared it to the assassination of Lincoln. Congress formally 
passed a resolution congratulating the tsar on escaping a 
plot by the supposed nobles who were angry over the aboli- 
tion of serfdom. Then instead of sending the resolution 
through diplomatic channels, it authorized Gustavus Vasa 
Fox, formerly the Secretary of the Navy, to convey it to St. 
Petersburg. 
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Fox was entertained royally but not without a great many 
sly digs at the total misunderstanding of the Russian situa- 
tion in the United States. The nobles could easily have be- 
come indignant at the phrasing of the message but it was to 
the interest of no one to raise disagreeable questions. The 
Moscow News remarked: “What is the harm, that the Con- 
gress of the Trans-Atlantic Republic, which is still not con- 
nected with Europe by a transatlantic telegraph cable made 
a mistake in the explanation of the cause of the event, which 
could not be intelligible to it?”? The paper stressed the fact 
that Russia and the United States had the same enemies. 

The Russian papers constantly harped upon the possibility 
of an alliance whereby the United States could actually 
become an important European power without possessing 
any land in Europe. They went on to suggest that if the 
Turkish Empire were to be divided, the United States should 
take over at least one of the islands, so that the Americans 
with a naval base in the Mediterranean Sea could hinder 
the entrance of the Western fleets into the Black Sea, while 
Russia would similarly protect American interests in the 
north of Europe from the Baltic. 

All these remarks and articles made perfectly clear the po- 
sition of the Russian government toward the sale of Alaska. 
The Russians assumed the permanence of the feud and ill 
feelings between the United States and Great Britain. They 
assumed that sooner or later the two countries would clash 
over the position of Canada and they foresaw that if the 
Americans were located in Alaska, from which they could 
threaten Canada from the northwest, Russia would have 
achieved its purpose of breaking the power of the British 
Navy in the north Pacific and would thus protect its own 
Siberian coast along which it was advancing to the south. 

The Russian government was in a mood of expansionism 
by land and the anti-maritime tradition was in full control 
of the Russian policy. Alexander was interested in the ex- 
pansion at the expense of China and of the Khanates of Cen- 
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tral Asia and so he was ready and willing not only to trans- 
fer Alaska to the United States but also to hand over the 
Kurile Islands to the rising Japan in exchange for the Japanese 
claims to the island of Sakhalin, which was close to the 
Siberian coast and the mouth of the Amur River. 
Governmental opinion had changed a great deal since that 
day in 1854 when Senator Gwin had first dared to mention, 
under the pressure of the Crimean War, the cession of the 
Russian possessions in America. The tsar was now ready to 
sacrifice these to secure American assistance in his Asiatic 
plans. It was of course true that to a large extent the Rus- 
sians and Americans were speaking at cross purposes but 
there was a superficial agreement between their goals and 
there seemed no reason why they should not work together. 


1 op. cit., p. 230. 
2 Moskovuskie Vidomosti, 1866, No. 171. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Cables and Telegraphs 


URING this troubled period when there seemed a rap- 

prochement between the interests of the United States 
and Russia there emerged the curious role of Perry Mc- 
Donough Collins, an indefatigable schemer and adventurer. 
This was so startling and colorful that it is hard to explain 
except in view of the emotions of the times. 

Collins was an enthusiastic American who had made a 
fortune during the California gold rush by methods that were 
perhaps more shady than respectable. He cut a considerable 
figure in San Francisco and when order was restored after 
the early days of tumult, he wiped the dust of that city from 
his feet and repaired to Washington. 

He brought with him accounts which he had gathered 
from whalers of the wealth of Siberia and he had visions of 
trading connections which would far surpass anything which 
he had previously done. 

The American traders and whalers of this period, so long 
as Russia retained control of both sides of the north Pacific, 
were as free in landing in Kamchatka and on the Chukchi 
coast as they were in trading with the Tlingits. They landed 
at various points, killed game, secured water and traded 
with the natives with a cheerful defiance of all the Russian 
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laws and the decrees of the Russian-American Company and 
it was the stories which they brought back that Collins took 
to Washington. 

Here he talked himself into the good graces of the Russian 
minister Stoeckl, then chargé d’affaires, and also of President 
Pierce, and he finally secured for himself an appointment as 
Commercial Agent of the United States on the Amur with 
the assurance from the Russian Government that he would 
be allowed to take his post. He moved on to St. Petersburg 
and, thanks to his letters, persuaded Prince Gorchakov to 
allow him to travel with government permission to the head- 
quarters of Governor General Muravyev. The government 
assured his safety from violence but warned him that he 
might be exhausted by the hard conditions of travel. These 
did almost get him down but they did not hurt his spirits. 
He made his way across the Urals, across Siberia to Kiakhta 
and he arrived there just at the moment when Muravyev was 
being entertained. 

Again he fascinated the Governor and went with a Rus- 
sian military party down the Amur. He was present at many 
important meetings between the Russians and Chinese and 
after a series of flirtations and of adventures he returned to 
the United States, still in love with the Siberian prospects. 

The most ambitious of his projects was that of linking St. 
Petersburg and Washington by telegraph. He interested 
Hiram Sibley and Ezra Cornell, the founders of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, in his plans after the first failure 
of the Atlantic cable in 1858. Collins then returned to St. 
Petersburg and in 1862, in the middle of the Civil War, he 
persuaded General Pavel Melnikov, the Minister of Com- 
munications, to give him the privilege of building a telegraph 
line by way of the Aleutians to the mouth of the Amur River. 
From here he arranged for the Russians to build their own 
line from Omsk to Nikolayevsk. 

There were still delays but when Cassius Marcellus Clay 
returned in 1863 to St. Petersburg, he threw himself heart 
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and soul into the cause and in a short time won over General 
Nicholas Ignatyev, chief of the Asiatic department in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. There were opponents in St. 
Petersburg who feared that the Americans would secure too 
great influence over the natives of the Aleutians and the 
Siberian coast if they were allowed to operate such a line— 
but these enemies were largely connected with the Russian- 
American Company. There was some talk of going by way 
of Bering Strait and not by the Aleutians. There were diffi- 
culties of every kind but Alexander with his idea of turning 
over the Russian possessions to the United States signed the 
charter. 

Collins next went on to London. There too he met with the 
same success despite the English attitude toward the United 
States and he secured permission for the Americans to run a 
telegraph line across British Columbia and the lands of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

With this done Collins went back to St. Petersburg and 
took with him Hiram Sibley of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and presented him to the tsar and Prince Gorcha- 
kov. Then the thoroughly irrepressible Clay and Collins 
thought up an even broader scheme, nothing else than the 
connecting of this line with Peking and possibly Tokyo. The 
anti-English feeling of Clay led him to press this upon the 
Russians as the alternative to a possible scheme of which 
Collins may have heard in London, of connecting China and 
India, a situation that would make it possible for Far Eastern 
despatches to be sent without passing through Russia. 

Clay convinced Secretary of State Seward of this and the 
latter communicated with the American minister in China, 
Anson Burlingame. Then with Russian help he secured the 
necessary permissions from the Chinese Emperor and all was 
set for work to begin. The stock was sold and work was 
started. A Russian group of engineers under the command 
of Major Abasa together with Captain James Mahood, Cap- 
tain George Kennan, later the celebrated writer, and Richard 
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J. Bush commenced to work their way along the Siberian 
coast from Nikolayevsk beyond the Anadyr River. Other 
groups started to survey from Omsk to Nikolayevsk and stil] 
others in which Captain Kennecott of copper fame served, 
made their way north from New Westminster in British 
Columbia to the Aleutians. 

Everywhere they not only surveyed the ground but they 
cleared the forests and erected the necessary telegraph poles. 
All was ready for hundreds of miles to string the wires and 
to start service. The chief section not yet considered was the 
section across the Pacific. 

Suddenly an order came to drop the entire project. In the 
spring of 1867 Seward notified Clay that the project was use- 
less for the Atlantic cable had been relaid and was now 
functioning. He suggested that Russia itself might care to 
bring the line to Alaska, from which the Western Union 
could pick it up, but that he doubted this in view of certain 
negotiations that were going on. 

The project was completely abandoned and Clay and his 
assistant, Jeremiah Curtin, later the translator of the works 
of Sienkiewicz, began to denounce one another. Curtin 
charged that Clay had received $30,000 of shares for him- 
self and $300,000 or $400,000 to be distributed to Russian 
officials for their assistance in the plan together with an un- 
known amount of stock to be sold in Russia. Clay in return 
denounced Curtin as a generally worthless drunkard and 
cheat. The feud continued long after both Clay and Curtin 
had left the American legation in St. Petersburg. 

There was a boldness and a daring about the entire trans- 
action which reflected the optimistic spirit of the American 
capitalists during this golden age of expansion. On the 
American side the initiative was with the private individuals. 
On the Russian it was with some of the higher officials, who 
were working to secure American support for the Russian 
plans of expansion in Asia. It may well be doubted what 
would have been the ultimate outcome but at all events the 
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area through which the line would have passed was not 
opened to development for nearly a half century and the 
lines of neglected poles remained as the monument to this 
far-flung scheme. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


The Sale of Alaska 


ITH the conclusion of the American Civil War and 
the abundant evidence that the United States had 
emerged not weaker but stronger from the four years of war, 
the Russian government resumed its plans for disposing of 
its American possessions. It had not renewed the charter of 
the Russian American Company and when it sent out Prince 
Dimitry Maksutov in 1863, it showed the passing of the older 
order by making him not the Chief Manager of the Russian- 
American Company but the Governor of Russian America, 
the first and last man to hold that title. It emphasized the 
increased role of the government in the situation and was a 
definite sign that the role of the company was over. 
Throughout 1866 negotiations went on between Stoeckl 
and Seward. There was a certain amount of haggling over 
the price, for in the beginning, it seemed as if America would 
pay five million dollars and no more. There were factions 
in St. Petersburg which aspired to receive almost double that 
amount but it was evident that the Americans were not going 
to meet any such terms. Finally the sum of seven million was 
suggested, apparently because it was the sum mentioned 
in the pseudo-sale of 1854. Then an additional $200,000 were ~ 
added to provide that the Russian government would assume 
full responsibility for any claims that might be brought by 
any society, individual or corporation. 
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The negotiations were carried on with considerable secrecy 
in Washington and apparently even Clay as American Minis- 
ter in St. Petersburg was only vaguely aware of the nearness 
of the sale. Stoeckl received the official Russian acceptance 
of the American terms on the evening of March 29, 1867 
and he at once communicated with Seward who was playing 
cards at home. He offered to call at the Department of State 
the next morning but Seward would not wait. He at once 
called for the presence of some of his assistants and the 
group worked all night and at 4 a.m. on the morning of 
March 30 the treaty was signed and sent to the Senate. 

The treaty was ratified by the Senate on April 18, 1867 
and from thereon the process of formal acceptance and of the 
exchange of ratifications went on rapidly, for the Treaty 
came into effect on June 8/20. 

The formal transfer of the territory took place on October 
18, 1867. A force of American troops consisting of Company 
H of the Second Artillery and Company F of the Ninth 
Infantry under command of Major General Jefferson C. 
Davis was drawn up beside the Russian troops while the 
American warships Ossipee, Jamestown, Resaca and Lincoln 
lay in the harbor. Aleksyev Peshchurev, the Russian Com- 
missioner, formally transferred the property to Lovell H. 
Rousseau, the United States Commissioner, on the terrace 
in front of the Governor’s Home, the Baranov Castle. Then 
with due solemnity and salutes the Russian flag was lowered. 
It caught in the halyards and a sailor was sent up the pole 
to release it and he threw it down where it caught on the 
Russian bayonets. Then the American flag was raised and 
Alaska passed into the hands of the Americans. 

There was still a hard and embarrassing fight to secure 
the appropriation of the money by the House of Representa- 
tives. Many of the leading newspapers and other influential 
organs made fun of the purchase of “Seward’s Icebox” or 
“Walrussia.” A large and influential group of representatives 
stood out against making the appropriations necessary and 
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for a while even the indefatigable Stoeckl was in despair and 
suggested that Alexander formally present Alaska free to the 
United States as a gift. Alexander refused but finally by a 
judicious use of Seward’s oratory and a persuasive campaign 
for ratification and the bribery of some of the leading op- 
ponents of the measure by Stoeckl, Congress was induced 
to appropriate the necessary funds. 

Russian America was at an end. By the American census 
of 1870 the population consisted of 29,097. Of this number 
26,843 were natives, 1,421 were half-breeds, 483 were Rus- 
sians and 350 Americans and non-Russian whites. There 
were perhaps 500 Russians who had left the colony along 
with the Russian garrison. 

A large section of Russian public opinion was as disgusted 
at the sale of the colonies as it had been at the loss of Fort 
Ross or the failure to occupy Hawaii but there was nothing 
that it could do. The tsar had spoken. Alexander and his 
friends believed that he had taken a step that would insure 
cooperation between the United States and Russia and still 
more that he had put a permanent barrier between any 
friendship between the Americans and British. He and 
Stoeckl were confident that this act would be a turning point 
in the history of the North American continent and for this 
reason it did not seem too much to sacrifice the largest piece 
of the Russian possessions that it had ever given up. 

The Russian-American Company was liquidated. Of the 
$7,200,000 or almost 11,000,000 rubles, the Company re- 
ceived 1,010,432 rubles and the state had something over 
9 and a half million, a small sum but one that was well over 
half the amount expended in one year on the Russian navy. 

The sale of the Russian possessions in Alaska was the logi- 
cal and only practical result of the entire development of the 
enterprise. They were from the beginning an almost aban- 
doned section of the realm. From the first settlements, from 
the days of Shelikov himself, the Russians realized the 
wealth and the potentialities of their American holdings. 
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They moved in at a time when there was no settlement north 
of San Francisco on the entire Pacific coast but they made 
little or no attempt to colonize them or to offer a strong Rus- 
sian population. There were few, if any, men who had a 
commanding voice in Russian policy who ever visited them 
and the lesser men in St. Petersburg were content to use the 
administration of the colonies as a source of personal income 
without trying to expend the money for the welfare of the 
territory that they were trying to administer. 

They relied upon the prestige of the Russian name, the 
spiritual authority of the Russian tsar to strengthen and 
maintain the colonies, not upon the vigor and the industry 
of their settlers. The Company thought of its prerequisites 
and its rights but never of its obligations and the very need 
and poverty of the settlers, and the scantiness of the resources 
in the hands of the early governors such as Baranov were 
given scant consideration in the elegant councils of the capital. 

The Russians dreamed of dominating and controlling the 
entire north Pacific and they expected Baranov and his as- 
sociates to supply them with funds for their pleasures and 
profits, while they delivered nothing in return. They dreamed 
of becoming the lords of the Spanish colonies but they could 
not decide whether to try to force those colonies back under 
Spanish rule or to allow them to win their independence. 
By the time that an opinion was formed in St. Petersburg, it 
was too late and Russia would be forced to fight both Great 
Britain and the United States or to withdraw peacefully and 
quietly. For forty years this process had gone on and when 
it reached its climax on October 18, 1867, California and 
Oregon had both been admitted as states to the Union but 
the Russian population of Russian America had scarcely 
increased. Russia held it on sufferance and sufferance only 
and when the Russian authorities finally realized this, they 
had no course open to them but to let the territory go peace- 
fully or by force. 

Even then Russian public opinion was scarcely prepared 
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for the act, for it still did not realize how deplorably in its 
greed for money it had neglected all of those things which 
go into the making of a community. 

It was not enough to stress the heroic services of some 
of the officers and general managers of the colonies. It was 
not enough for them to make dangerous voyages of explora- 
tion. They had to have support and that was what they did 
not receive. It was obvious long before the final sale that the 
tsars would have to choose between the United States and 
Great Britain as the new rulers. They chose the former be- 
cause they still believed that they could seek more profit by 
fostering the enmity between the two states as a means of 
safeguarding their own expansion in Asia. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the act of 1867 would 
have occurred decades earlier if it had not been for the 
independence of Baranov who literally laid the foundations 
of Russian America by trading with the Americans and re- 
ceiving from them the material assistance, the supplies and 
the knowledge that the home government had refused to 
furnish. 

That was the significance of the movement, the cause of 
its rise, the deciding factor of its fall and that determined the 
relations of America and Russia until the moment of the 
sale. There then began a new period and under changed 
conditions the relations between Russia and America took a 
new form. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Before 1917 


ITH the sale of the Russian colonies in Alaska and 

the hauling down of the Russian flag, the interest of 
the Russian government in what had been Russian America 
came to an end. From that time until the end of the monarchy 
the imperial Russian government abandoned all ideas of play- 
ing any special role in the affairs of North America and it 
confined its unceasing attempts at expansion to the Eurasian 
continent. 

There still remained in Alaska the parishes of the Russian 
Orthodox Church with their thousands of Aleut and other 
native parishioners, especially at Sitka and on the Aleutian 
Islands. On some of these Russian was slow in dying out or 
in taking a subordinate position, for the priests were trained 
in Russian; they knew little English; their salaries were chiefly 
paid by the Holy Synod and their cultural life in so far as it 
was not native was under Russian domination. 

For a couple of decades Alaska continued a precarious ex- 
istence. In a sense it flourished but, as before, the Tlingits 
remained a menace. The United States seemed to have for- 
gotten it and when there was danger of an attack by the 
Indians it was to the British at Victoria that the inhabitants 
had to turn for help. It was only in 1884 that the American 
government made the first faltering steps in setting up a 
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civilian government which could earn the respect of the in- 
habitants and insure some kind of order. 

In the meantime Russia had continued to advance in 
Central Asia. It had reached across the Chinese border into 
Manchuria; it had seized and developed Port Arthur and in 
these drives it had run up against the rising aspirations and 
strength of Japan,which had likewise the desire to spread to 
the mainland and to occupy and extend its influence through- 
out Manchuria. 

There still continued for several decades a great deal of 
that lawless freedom that had marked the period when both 
sides of the north Pacific belonged together. As late as 1879 
Constantine Pobyedonostsev, just starting his career as an 
advocate of Russian conservatism, protested at the way in 
which the Chukchis in the far northeast of Siberia were still 
being supplied with goods by itinerant American traders and 
were committing the unpardonable sin of learning a few 
words of broken English, this at a time when no one in Alaska 
was at all concerned because many of the Aleuts were still 
talking Russian. The natives on the Diomede Islands which 
lay across the dividing line between the two countries, con- 
tinued to visit back and forth as they did before the coming 
of the white men. Trappers, hunters, and self-appointed her- 
mits from both sides wandered across the northern wastes 
with utter unconcern. The division was for the white settler 
and though the coming of the Trans-Siberian railroad bound 
the Russian Pacific to the home area, north of Okhotsk con- 
ditions largely went on as before and so did also in Alaska 
outside of a few settlements. 

From the time of Alexander II to Nicholas II, Russia ex- 
panded in Central Asia and in Manchuria. It spread its influ- 
ence into Mongolia and its steady encroachments on the terri- 
tory of the Manchu Empire were scarcely noticed until Russia 
appeared on the seacoast with the occupation of Port Arthur, 
and entered into a contest with the revived power of Japan, 
which had profited by the visit of Commodore Perry to mod- 
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ernize itself and to accept the benefits of Western civilization. 

The spirit of good will and friendliness which had come 
between the United States and Russia gradually melted away 
but on neither side was it primarily the result of hostile acts. 
Russia was disappointed that the expected conflicts between 
the United States and Great Britain over the position of 
Alaska did not materialize and had given way to a growing 
spirit of friendship. America turned against Russia because 
of its treatment of the Jews and other minority groups, 
because of its enforced Russification of others, and because 
of the revelation, largely by George Kennan, of the workings 
of the Russian penal system in Siberia and elsewhere. 

The anti-monarchical feeling of America urged it to support 
the Russian revolutionists against the barbaric system of the 
autocracy and the bureaucracy. Russia was one of the few 
countries of Europe along with the Ottoman Empire which 
put severe checks upon the movements of the individual and 
which did not subscribe even superficially to that moderate 
ideal of freedom which marked European life during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Without approving of 
terrorism, the American public tended to condone it in view 
of the nature of the regime. 

They did not seek to understand the essence of the political 
theories which were being preached and taught by the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia. They did not understand or care to study 
the newer political theories that were taking shape in eastern 
Europe and they insisted upon restating these in the tradi- 
tional American terms. It was a surprise and a shock when 
many of the refugees from Russian tyranny put themselves 
at the head of violent American labor movements, and a ni- 
hilist from Poland murdered President McKinley in 1901. 

The Americans read with interest and often without com- 
prehension the masterpieces of Russian literature frequently 
in garbled and second hand translations. They did not worry 
too much about the ideas that were expressed by Turgenev, 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Chekhov and Gorky but they came to 
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believe that these authors in their stark realism were picturing 
a society of healthy and intelligent, if uneducated peasants, 
oppressed by a grasping and corrupt bureaucracy. They saw 
in the Russian peasants “republican philosophers in home- 
spun” and sincerely believed that any change in Russia would 
be for the better. It was therefore a source of surprise to the 
American people that men like Gorky on their visit to America 
at once met on friendly terms the leaders of American radi- 
calism and showed themselves to be in Roosevelt’s words, 
“fool academic revolutionists who tend to bring to confusion 
and failure the great needed measures of social, political and 
industrial reform.”? 

There was probably never a time when the American 
people and their leaders were less prepared to deal with the 
new and broader world that was coming into being. America 
had grown away from both Europe and Asia. It developed in 
its own way a more or less compact body of thought; it had 
absorbed millions of immigrants who had brought from their 
old homes their physical and intellectual vigor but very little 
of the contemporary thought and culture in the higher sense. 
These had come to make their homes in the New World and 
with the slow and uncomfortable methods of travel had not 
thought of returning. Now there was easier intercommunica- 
tion. Times were changing and already the two worlds were 
being linked together but there were very few to interpret 
those links. 

It seemed inevitable to the American people that any 
revolution in Russia would work toward the setting up of a 
constitutional government more or less like that to which 
they were accustomed and they were pained that anyone 
would hold a contrary view. The few Americans who were 
personally acquainted with the Russian revolutionary leaders 
were inclined to view them through their own eyes and with 
their preconceived notions while the reverse school, largely 
and typically represented by the works of the English journ- 
alist Stephen Graham, presented Russia as a mystical haven 
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of pious and God-fearing, if dirty and incompetent, people. 

The Russian revolutionists, long trained in Aesopian lan- 
guage to escape the Russian censorship, used their abilities 
to the full. To their admiring American and British friends, 
they showed themselves so idealistic, so all-human in their 
sympathies, so sweet and reasonable that they added to the 
general confusion and even when they showed their lack of 
sympathy with American life, they won a definite toleration 
based upon the horrors of their past experiences. 

The Spanish-American War of 1898 definitely brought the 
United States into the east Asiatic tangle through the Philip- 
pine Islands, while the work of the American missionaries 
and the activities of certain business firms inclined American 
sentiment in favor of China. In the same way the country 
felt a certain interest and sympathy for Japan with its appar- 
ently rapid development. Still, outside of a few professional 
diplomats and world travellers, the population as a whole 
was moved rather by a spirit of altruism than by knowledge. 
It is only necessary to point to the almost total lack of studies 
in Russian, Chinese and Japanese at this period to realize 
how little effort was expended on fitting a knowledge of 
Eastern Asia into the intellectual baggage of the American 
people. In earlier days there had been whalers, traders, and 
other sea-farers to bring home some consciousness of distant 
lands. They had vanished with the times, and the new era 
had not been born. 

So when World War I broke out, the entire attention of the 
American people was focussed on the Western front. They 
followed with eagerness and with understanding the cam- 
paign in Belgium, France and Italy, the German submarine 
operations, but they viewed everything else from that per- 
spective. They welcomed the Russian Revolution, for it 
seemed merely the crushing of the German influence at the 
Russian court and they were confident that with the tsar 
overthrown, a new and democratic Russia would arise from 
the ruins and take its normal place in the world. 
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Trained to draw a sharp line between the virtuous Russian 
people with whom they classed the revolutionary theorists, 
and the corrupt autocracy and bureaucracy, they were 
scarcely prepared for the next series of developments and 
with the coming of the armistice on November 11, 1918, they 
speedily lost all interest and looked forward to a restoration 
of the old order with democracy supreme throughout the 
world. 


1 New York Tribune, December 5, 1920. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


The Meaning of Communism 


HE United States and in fact all the countries of West- 

ern Europe had so well differentiated between the tsar 
and the Russian people that they welcomed thoughtlessly the 
downfall of the monarchy, for they assumed at once that a 
new, democratic Russian government would codperate with 
them in World War I. Yet by November, 1917, after little 
more than six months, the Communists came into power and 
they created a series of problems which the rest of the world 
could not solve at the time and to which it has not yet been 
able to find an appropriate and definite answer. 

Those problems involved a theoretical denial of the entire 
organization of humanity on a geographical basis. The Soviet 
regime made clear from its earliest correspondence that it re- 
garded itself as organized on a class basis, as the government 
of the proletariat, although very few of its members were 
of distinctly proletarian origin. The immediate results were 
striking. On the one hand the old army officers attempted 
an armed movement to restore as much as possible of the old 
regime, while they paid lip service to Western democratic 
ideals. The representatives of all the people who had been 
conquered by Russia during the past centuries, and not merely 
the Poles and the Finns, sought independence. 

Under these conditions men of an idealistic train of think- 
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ing like President Wilson, with intense regard for the welfare 
of the “people of Russia,” persisted in believing that nothing 
should be done to disintegrate the territory of a former ally 
or a return of autocracy. Others, more cynical, sought profit 
from the movement or wanted to aid the Provisional Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, a small but vociferous group which 
had been imbued with the principles of European Marxism 
saw in the confiscatory decrees of the new regime an attempt 
to reach a higher moral level and open a new period for 
humanity. These disregarded and discounted the steadily 
growing evidence of the brutality that marked the Bolsheviks 
and refused to notice the threats that they were making 
against the “capitalist” world despite their difficulties, for at 
one period the new regime was reduced to the area of 
medieval Moscow as only the great Russian masses were 
active in its defence. 

Then the tide turned. The white armies were determined 
to give no support to any of the separatist movements and 
the separatist movements fought them as well as the Bolshe- 
viks. They weakened each other and by a process of appeal- 
ing to the masses by socialist slogans and disintegrating the 
new movements from within until they could attack to 
advantage, the Communists succeeded in restoring their old 
position, The world, wearied after four years of World War 
I, refused to take notice of its threat and with sighs of despair, 
allowed the Communists to cement their position. Finally 
only Poland, Finland and three Baltic republics survived 
reincorporation. 

Yet the attempts of the Communists to stir up Communist 
revolts in Germany, in Hungary, and in Poland failed and it 
became evident that those peoples who could look across 
their borders and who understood the situation best, would 
be the last to be buried under the debris. The lesson was lost 
upon the rest of the world which persisted in seeing in the 
new order some positive value despite the repeated evidences 
of international intrigue and bad faith. These were easily 
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excused by the organization of the Comintern, the Commun- 
ist International, in which Lenin as the leader of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, and the leader of the 
Russian Communist Party played the leading role. It was a 
device that should have fooled no one, but many and varied 
were its dupes. 

A world eager for peace accepted the camouflage and 
willingly drew a line between the representatives of the 
Comintern which it tried to exclude and the representatives 
of the Soviet Union which it welcomed. The trick worked less 
well on the Soviet borders. Even the smaller states outlawed 
the Communist parties and Turkey carrying the device to its 
full capacity let it be known that it would punish severely 
members of the Soviet staffs acting for the Comintern on the 
ground that they were misrepresenting the wishes of the 
friendly Soviet government and were therefore traitors to it. 

The United States refused to recognize the regime until 
1933. Yet even here it was a well known fact that the Com- 
munist leaders were acting directly under the orders of Mos- 
cow, that Comintern agents were moving back and forth, 
and that there was a large group of “pinks” found even more 
among the educated and intellectual classes than there were 
among the workers. In fact the vast majority of the labor 
unions awoke to the situation and purged their ranks and 
leadership, before the capitalists, the scholars and the 
churches even admitted that there had been any infiltration 
among them. 

It is difficult to understand the motives of all who flocked 
to the banners of Communism. Here were homosexuals en- 
couraged by the early Soviet denial of all sexual morality in 
the early days of the regime and glorying in their defiance 
of religious and bourgeois prejudices. Here were wealthy 
dowagers showering money upon Communist sympathizers 
as they did upon gigolos and thrilled to pay large sums in 
good American dollars to Intourist to get a glimpse of the new 
world in the making. They were taken on carefully arranged 
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tours and came back glorifying everything that was being 
done in Leningrad and Moscow. Here were sincere idealists 
who saw that there was opposition in the United States to 
the League of Nations and who caught visions of replacing 
it with the Comintern. Here were other idealists who were 
keenly aware of the defects of the American administration 
and unwillingly attributed it to the individual selfishness of 
the capitalists, which could not be repeated under a Com- 
munistic regime. Here were fuzzy-minded thinkers who 
merely wanted something new, something that fitted the post- 
war world. Here were the disillusioned, the yearning and the 
eternally unsatisfied, the seekers after adventure, the cravers 
for new sensations, the opponents of the past, the advocates 
of pure logic and materialism, the pacifists and the peace- 
lovers, the advocates of human brotherhood, the abnormally 
sensitive, the unrecognized geniuses, the very classes that in 
Russia itself had forged a century earlier the Russian intelli- 
gentsia and brought to ruin any chance of a true liberal 
movement, the men who like Ryleyev and Zavalishin had 
finally doomed Russian America. 

They formed groups in New York, in Washington, on the 
college campuses, in Greenwich Village, frighteningly similar 
to those that existed in St. Petersburg and Moscow before the 
World War and pictured so well in the Road to Calvary by 
Alexis N. Tolstoy. The Communist leaders knew how to use 
them. They knew how to imbed them in the government 
service, how to present to them spying and espionage as a 
service to humanity, how to terrorize them by fear of ex- 
posure, to exploit their fundamental moral cowardice and to 
utilize them for their own ends. 

When the depression came along, the ranks of the broken 
and the discouraged were multiplied, and as it spread 
throughout the capitalistic countries these came to believe 
that there was only salvation and security to be found under 
Soviet rule. They did not care whether it was the security of 
a freeman or of a slave and they joined the procession. 
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The rise of the Fascist Mussolini with his grandiloquent 
dreams of restoring the Roman Empire, the accession to 
power of a bombastic Hitler with his shouts of German 
superiority and his demand for the extermination of the Jews 
brought some of these unbalanced individuals into the 
Communist camp exactly as it led others to join Fascist and 
Nazi groups. The civil war in Spain with its strange mixture 
of Fascists, Trotskyists and anarchists, brought in others dur- 
ing the thirties. Many an otherwise sensible person was en- 
snared by the idea of a popular front as opposed to the 
Fascists and Nazis and was led on by the cunning use of 
Aesopian language to hold that everyone who was not a 
supporter of the Communists was a Fascist. The same thing 
happened in Great Britain and in France and it is a marvel 
that the madness affected such a small portion of the popula- 
tion, although too many of the sufferers were in a position 
to do almost irreparable harm. 

The revelation of the purges, of the execution or disappear- 
ance of the old Bolsheviks on charges of treason and espio- 
nage, the charges of treason against many of the most promi- 
nent officers of the army who had fought for the Kremlin 
throughout the civil war, the suicide or arrest of the leaders 
of various Soviet republics on the charge of bourgeois nation- 
alism, awoke many to the realization of what they were doing 
and they gradually but definitely dropped away. Still there 
were others who had received so many honors from the Com- 
munist authorities, who had been so wined and dined in 
Moscow, that they did not dare to admit their connections, 
lest they be plunged into obscurity from the distinguished 
posts which they had acquired by intrigue. Still others were 
so thrilled with their spirit of adventure, that they could not 
revert to humdrum honesty. They continued to serve the 
United States, to betray it constantly, and to take advantage 
of democratic freedom by refusing to speak, lest they incrim- 
inate themselves. 

Some dropped away when Ribbentrop and Molotov acting 
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for their masters, Hitler and Stalin, signed a pact of friend 
ship in August, 1939 with the idea of dividing Poland for the 
fourth time and of annexing to the Soviet Union the Baltic 
Republics and a large part of Poland. Many of these returned 
to their allegiance when Hitler and Stalin clashed in 1941. 

They did not see, and did not want to see, that already 
Communist idealism, Soviet patriotism and Great Russian 
chauvinism and xenophobia were one and the same thing. 
They did not want to accept the fact that there was no essen- 
tial difference between Moscow as a city of Great Russians, 
the home of the Moscow tsar, and Moscow the centre of the 
Comintern and the home of the Politburo and Stalin. They 
did not want to admit that there was little difference between 
the serf on the Great Russian mir before the liberation and 
the peasant in the nationalized economy of the kolkhoz. They 
would hardly believe Stalin when he declared positively after 
the expulsion of the Germans from the Soviet Union that the 
Fatherland War had been won by the Great Russians to 
whom the other peoples should be eternally grateful for their 
civilization and leadership. 

Yet step by step the truth has been forced before the eyes 
of an unwilling world. It is no longer possible to deny the 
millions of people in the concentration and labor camps in 
the Far North around Archangel and along the shores of the 
Arctic, in the Kolyma peninsula and along the Anadyr. It is 
impossible to deny the stories of the DP’s who in many cases 
died rather than return to the paradise of the Soviets. It is 
impossible to deny the stories of the deportations, the incred- 
ible brutality of the Soviet regime, the robbery of the popu- 
lation, the reality of the iron curtain and the hostility of the 
charges mouthed so vehemently by the Soviet representatives 
at every meeting of the United Nations. 

In all this there has been nothing new; there is nothing 
which was not inherent in the declarations of the Bolsheviks 
in the summer of 1917 and in the winter of 1917-1918, when 
Lenin fearlessly and shamelessly announced that the Soviets 
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had no belief that any truth existed outside of their own 
interests and that the new regime, even when asked for 
assistance, was the bitter and undying enemy of capitalism 
and the American imperialists, i.e., all who are not Com- 
munists. 

Today it is clear that the U.S.S.R. is dominated by the 
same essential Russian traits as was the Petersburg regime 
of Peter the Great or the regime of Moscow under Ivan III 
and Ivan the Terrible. The one was the realm of Holy Mos- 
cow, the Third Rome; then came the Western autocrat in St. 
Petersburg and today in Moscow again the “international” 
Communist movement has been brought entirely under Rus- 
sian control and serves but as an organ of conquest. 

Yet there is one thing striking about it. The restoration of 
the power of Russia-U.S.S.R. has been brought about by the 
non-Communist great powers, the United States, France, and 
Great Britain, which have had most to lose but which were 
guided by a supposed sense of justice to the people of Russia. 
Had the same help been given to the peoples struggling to 
oppose Bolshevism and to free themselves from the power of 
Russia, as to those opposed to the Hapsburgs, it is very doubt- 
ful whether Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin could have cemented 
their control over Ukraine, the Caucasus and Central Asia. 
The results of the Soviet campaign against Poland in 1920 
seem to indicate that. 

The alliance with Germany extended Soviet control over 
the Baltic and Poland and it was not the Russian army that 
bore the bulk of the endeavor. 

It was the American willingness at Teheran and Yalta 
to try to conciliate Stalin, the failure of the Western nations 
to insist upon the carrying out of the Soviet agreement for 
fair elections in the occupied Western and hostile states now 
behind the iron curtain that gave Stalin his opportunity. It 
was the pseudo-united governments set up in Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, etc. with the posts of control guaranteed to the 
Communists that allowed the fall of those states. 
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It is startling to think that the entire progress of the Soviet 
despotism has been aided by the actions of the non-Commun- 
ist countries who through their crypto-Communists have 
allowed Soviet defiance of its agreements to profit it. Up to 
this time the Soviets and their Communist stooges have been 
halted, wherever there has been a willingness to resort to 
force to halt the onrush of the Muscovite hordes. 

In comparison with this century-old Russian drive for ex- 
pansion, the startling rise and fall of Japanese imperialism, 
disastrous as it was to the United States, the British and the 
French during World War II, appears as an isolated incident. 
Japan had become a hermit nation long before the Russians 
reached the Pacific Ocean. It was still such when Rezanov 
made his unsuccessful trip to Japan to try to open relations as 
a part of the Russian plan for expansion. It had first admitted 
Commodore Perry only five years before the Treaty of Aygun 
which granted Russia the control of the Amur. 

The imperial course of Japan was over-rapid and spec- 
tacular, as it attempted to dominate Manchuria and to ex- 
tend its dominion over the southern islands. Japan had too 
few resources and money and it knew too well how to use 
them. It had too many ambitions and it was in too much of 
a hurry to achieve them. The only result of its energetic re- 
actions was its own defeat and the preparation of the way for 
its greatest enemy to profit by the confusion that it spread 
throughout East Asia. 

Today in almost every section of the eastern mainland of 
Asia, a great struggle is going on which is seriously taxing 
the resources of the United States and the other countries. 
In Korea, in Indo-China and in Malaya the seeds sown by 
the Japanese are being harvested by the Russians and their 
satellite Chinese. The object of these wars is to bleed white 
the United States and the other nations in the hope that the 
crypto-Communists may be able to secure a control over war- 
weary but anti-Communist peoples. 

In the meanwhile there is one fact that is of importance, 
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and particularly in its relation to the past and the future of 
the relations between Russia and America. The East Asian 
coast is bordered by an island chain which extends south 
from the peninsula of Kamchatka. It includes the Kurile 
Islands, the Japanese group, the Ryukyus and Okinawa, 
Formosa and the Philippines and then loses itself in the 
islands of Indonesia and Australia. It is a defensive chain 
that bars the natives of the Asian mainland from the open 
waters of the Pacific Ocean and offers greater barriers than 
do the Aleutians, Hawaii, and the Galapagos Islands on the 
west coast of America. 

The control of this chain was part of the general outline 
of the course of Russian progress as seen by Shelikov and 
Rezanov. It was part of the area which Russia had planned 
to dominate in her north Pacific schemes. She retained 
Kamchatka but when Nicholas I and Alexander II realized 
Russian weakness on the sea, they abandoned the entire area 
with the exception of Kamchatka which they could reach 
by land. They surrendered the Kuriles to Japan in exchange 
for Sakhalin and thus insured for almost a century their 
control of the Amur and the maritime provinces between 
the Ussuri River and the Pacific Ocean. 

At the end of World War II, the Allies in their era of good 
feelings and of conciliation restored to Russia the Kuriles 
exactly as they restored the Russian domination of Man- 
churia in the confident hope that Stalin would open them to 
the peaceful activity of the citizens of the United Nations. 
It was a vain hope for it was Stalin’s desire now to break 
through for himself and his Asiatic satellites and secure the 
entire chain. So far he has not succeeded in this next step. 

A democratized Japan with American help is still holding 
out. There are still American garrisons on the Ryukyus. The 
anti-Communist Chinese are still holding Formosa and the 
Philippine Republic seems to be winning its struggle against 
the Communist Huks. Likewise the Communists have not 
yet taken the Indonesian Islands. The hold of the Soviet 
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Union on the outer rim of Asia has gone no further than it 
did at the time of Shelikov and Rezanov and the founding 
of the Russian American Company, the latitude of 45° north. 
Still that was regarded as but the beginning. Today the gov- 
ernments on the rim are menaced by the Russian control on 
the mainland and by the familiar type of open and secret 
Communists who are trying to master their own countries 
on behalf of almighty Moscow, the centre of the world. 

It is a sobering thought and one that indicates the responsi- 
bility of the United States and the freedom-loving nations 
of the United Nations. It makes clear the continuity of Rus- 
sian policy under all the changes of government and casts 
a lurid light on the situation in other sections of the north 
Pacific. 

When we turn northward from this point to the extreme 
tip of the continent and along its Arctic fringe, the same 
iron curtain has been stretched that has long prevailed on all 
the other borders of the Soviet Union. Within this area all 
communications have been broken off. The Eskimo and 
other natives, numbering but a few dozen, that formerly 
went back and forth in Bering Strait between the Greater 
and Lesser Diomede Islands from time immemorial have 
been barred, lest they become a menace to the Soviet Union, 
and Soviet airplanes and surface ships patrol the waters to 
guard against capitalist invasion or the more probable chance 
that some of the miserable enemies of the state confined in 
labor camps on the shore of the Arctic Ocean might find the 
way to escape and carry with them secrets of great impor- 
tance. 

The hunters, the trappers and the wanderers stir no more 
and the freedom and the spirit that went with it and was 
little affected by the political events of the past is at one end. 
But if we can accept what we know of the Russian Soviet, 
the same shortage of manufactured goods still prevails that 
was on so many occasions the bane of the Russian American 
Company. 
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On the eastern side of the strait America is slowly, far too 
slowly, waking up to the fact that Alaska has become some- 
thing more than a source of furs and gold, something more 
than a wilderness over which scattered individuals can 
wander at will. Its potentialities economically and agri- 
culturally are being developed. Navy, army and air bases are 
being constructed and after almost ninety years there is talk 
of admitting Alaska as a new state into the Union. 

The Washington Conference of 1921 at which America in 
the interests of peace with Japan gave up its right to fortify 
some of its island possessions brought again into the lime- 
light the importance of Alaska. The occupation of some of 
the outer Aleutians by the Japanese in World War II stressed 
again the nearness of these desolate, storm-lashed islands to 
the Asiatic coast and it is no exaggeration to say that these 
islands, once regarded as inhospitable wastes, have become 
important areas in the cold war. 

One of the decisive factors in the change of the situation 
in the Far North has been the discovery that the airplane can 
operate across the North Pole. This fact seriously reduces the 
distance between the great cities of both the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. to dimensions well within the range of 
modern planes. It makes the Arctic frontier which has long 
been regarded as a pathless waste a part of the exposed 
areas and has made necessary the creation of a radar net to 
cover the northern borders of Alaska and Canada. Land op- 
erations may be still as difficult as in the past but improved 
equipment has been found and military men are today con- 
cerned. Naval operations have been rendered more feasible 
and the interest of the world has been turned to the arctic 
regions as it has never been in the past. 

That this is no idle dream is well confirmed by the state- 
ment made by the American commander in Alaska that the 
Russians could invade with large numbers of troops from the 
sea or with smaller numbers by parachute and that these 
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are practicable measures against which it is necessary to 
be continually on guard! 

On the other hand the new highways which have been 
extended to Alaska across Western Canada have been a re- 
sult of the growing sympathy and understanding between 
the United States and Canada. In this respect the Russians 
who cordially expected that the cession of Alaska would aid 
in the promotion of hostilities made a severe mistake and 
they have been sorry for it. Russian historians of all schools 
of thought are regretting it with increasing force and more 
and more they are recognizing that the cession of Alaska 
was one of the greatest mistakes of the tsarist regime with 
the inevitable corollary, often suppressed but always present, 
that this mistake is to be corrected in the future. 


Conclusion 


HE history of the Russian settlements in America 

throws into high relief the startling contrasts that are to 
be found in the Russian character and in the development of 
the Russian state institutions. It is a story of heroic adventure, 
patriotic self-sacrifice combined with almost unprecedented 
callousness, extraordinary arrogance, stupid falsification and 
almost deliberately lost opportunities. It reveals fully the 
contrast between the reckless courage of the men who made 
the enterprise possible and their almost slavish subordina- 
tion to the most nonsensical orders, all combined with their 
inconquerable faith in the mystical right of Moscow and the 
Russian tsar to be the masters of the universe. 

The Russian advance to the Pacific Ocean and the Amur 
River in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was as bold 
and independent a gesture as the history of colonization 
knows. The Russian Cossacks and traders, rough and brutal 
as they often were, were men who were not less stern and 
demanding of themselves but even at the moment when they 
were performing unprecedented feats of daring on their 
wretched, home-made boats, floating down the great rivers 
of Siberia or launching into the unknown waters of the 
Pacific Ocean, they still lacked the idea of establishing 
themselves in new communities. They were still impressed 
by the efficacy and power of the tsarist officer whom they 
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despised at the selfsame moment and whose operations they 
hampered at every turn. 

There were men among them who had visions of a future 
Russian Empire that would span the north Pacific Ocean and 
vie with Spain for the control of the Pacific. Yet those men 
were content to wait upon the whims of the imperial court 
for a justification of their claims to success and to wealth and 
fame. To secure those, they were not satisfied like Shelikov 
to rest upon their laurels but they had to create non-existent 
claims to fame. They had to boast of achievements existing 
only in their imagination and they would not then raise a 
finger to make those achievements real. 

When they did finally succeed in founding the Russian- 
American Company on the model of the British East Indian 
Company, they thought only of the direct proceeds that they 
would draw for themselves from it. They gave little or no 
heed to the importance of securing an adequate revenue by 
honest work. They thought in terms of millions but they 
hoped to secure them from the pockets of the Petersburg 
investors even more than from the profits of the enterprises. 

They dreamed of a Russian population that would extend 
from Bering Strait to San Francisco Bay and then they 
imagined that the Russian name would protect and 
strengthen these settlements without the need of providing 
them with a population, with the result that after sixty years 
of work, at the final moment of dissolution, there were 
scarcely a thousand Russians in the entire area and most of 
these were officials who were only too glad to return to the 
capital and take other posts.’ 

There was no limit to their ambitions, to their claims and 
to their assertions. Yet when they were fully conscious of 
the growing pressure that was being exerted by the west- 
ward movements of the British and the Americans, they still 
preferred to rely upon the prestige of the Imperial Russian 
government than upon the courage of their own people. 

The government for its part accepted everything and sup- 
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ported nothing except the Petersburg officials of the Com- 
pany and strange to say it was among them that the revo- 
lutionary movements broke out with singular force. The 
government and the tsars themselves regarded the occupation 
of the Pacific coast of America as a means for checking 
Spain, and for holding back the flood of British and Americans, 
and with unparalleled blindness barred any act, any move- 
ment which might have made success possible, for the Rus- 
sians were first in possession of the field and with sullen 
obstinacy they did their best to maintain the status quo with- 
out progress or advance until they abandoned the work in an 
effort to sow discord. 

The history of the Russian colonies knows nothing of those 
spontaneous movements, those compact migrations that 
marked the American winning of the west or even that 
strengthened and sustained for centuries the Spanish domi- 
nation in Mexico and elsewhere. 

The student is immediately struck by the fact that even 
within this limited range, the creation of Russian America 
was primarily the work of non-Russians in its practical ac- 
complishments. Bering and most of his officers were foreign- 
ers in the Imperial service. The strengthening of the settle- 
ments was the work of an impromptu collection of British 
and American traders, men who for a consideration and for 
the love of adventure put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
were in too many cases rebuffed for their pains. The men 
who made the continuation of the colonies impossible and 
unprofitable were the same type of men who had made 
whatever profit there was in them. In both cases they came 
up against the haughty and ill-concealed contempt of the 
governing classes of St. Petersburg who cared more for their 
dignity and their honors than for the truthful glory of Russia 
and the tsar. 

In this picture of general confusion and neglect, old Bara- 
nov stands out as a giant. Imbued as none of the others with 
the spirit of pre-Petrine Moscow, he felt the charm and the 
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allurement of the country to which he had gone and with 
the possible exception of Kuskov, his secretary, he devoted 
himself as an old Russian patriarch to the task of organization 
and construction. His was a heavy hand and he was a law 
unto himself and to win through, he decided that the stupid 
and inapplicable laws of St. Petersburg meant nothing as 
compared with the success of the colony. 

Side by side stands the other type, the suave, ambitious 
Rezanov, the courtier who would risk his life and finally lost 
it in the vain effort to reach the capital and add his personal 
word of urgency to the attempts to heal a fast worsening 
situation and to show a way out. He was the successful 
dreamer of empire and even if love spurred him on he was 
still a figure who stood far higher than the long role of com- 
petent and incompetent naval officers, general managers, and 
travelling representatives who held court at Sitka, sent out 
conventional and daring expeditions of exploration and re- 
turned to St. Petersburg at the end of their term of service 
and left the colonies in good condition but less able to 
withstand the growing pressure against them. 

Finally there was Bishop Innokenty, Ivan Venyaminov, 
the devoted missionary and bishop of Alaska, the Christian- 
izer of the Aleuts, constantly in dispute with the secular 
heads of the colony but in his own time to be rewarded with 
the post of Metropolitan of Moscow. 

Without Baranov the colonies would have perished in in- 
fancy. Without Rezanov, there would have been no sound 
vision and without Innokenty the mark of Russia would not 
have been left upon the land. Had Baranov been adequately 
supplied, had Rezanov returned home, had Innokenty ar- 
rived earlier, it is probable that the Americans would have 
had a harder task in establishing themselves upon the Pacific 
coast. 

It is hardly going too far to say that it was the ill-con- 
sidered action of the Company officers in St. Petersburg, who 
induced the tsar to bar foreign ships from the waters of 
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Alaska at the very moment when they refused themselves to 
supply the colonies, that forced the issuing of the Monroe 
Doctrine as a blast against Russian aggression and started 
the agitation which led ultimately to the crushing of the Rus- 
sian hopes. It would have made sense only if the Russian 
Navy and the Company’s merchant marine had been in a 
position and inclined to render the order practicable. 

As it was, the theoretical dreaming and the half-baked 
methods of the Decembrist members of the Petersburg office 
did little but intensify the difficulties of the men in the field 
and undo the efforts of the company administrators for pur- 
poses no more clear or definite than those with which they 
tried to overthrow the monarchy—to their own confusion. 

It is easy for the Soviet historian of the Russian-American 
Company in 1939 to conclude his book with these words: 
“The positive sides of the activity of the Company were not 
only in the civilizing role noticed by Engels, which the ad- 
vance of Russia to the east played on the whole, not only in 
the around-the-world journeys and expeditions, which in a 
true sense opened the northern part of the Pacific Ocean. 
The significance of the activity of the Russian American 
Company was greater. It helped not only to open this 
enormous region but to strengthen in it Russian influence, 
it helped to appropriate the western bank of the Pacific 
Ocean, those natural boundaries, where now the U.S.S.R., the 
great Pacific power, watchfully guards the life interests of 
its peoples.”* Are those words a threat to return to Russian 
America or not? 

They satisfactorily hide to the Russian mind the curious 
trend of mysticism and cynicism, the boasting claims and the 
shameful neglect, the proud assurance of the tsars and the 
Company that no one would dare to defy his sacred power, 
while he frittered away the Russian opportunity and the 
Chichikovs of the Company staff plundered its resources, 
until it was too late. 

Today the Soviet war planes flying along the borders of 
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Bering Strait serve notice as never before that the borders of 
the Soviet Union are to be a hermetically sealed prison until 
the gates open to take in more victims. It is the task of the 
United States to be on guard that no sneak or open attack 
can cross the western or the northern borders of the New 
world. Then in a true, democratic system the wealth and 
smash the hermetically sealed prison of nations and to restore 
that freedom and liberty so scorned and despised by the 
Great Russians to their victims in this long remote part of the 
world. Then in a true, democratic system the wealth and 
resources and airways of the north can play their role in the 
development of the welfare of humanity. 


1 New York Tribune, December 5, 1920. 
2 Okun, op. cit., p. 269. 
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THE SIBERIAN FIASCO 
By CLARENCE A. MANNING 


The military intervention of the United States 
in Siberia in 1918 failed completely in its object 
of aiding the Russian people in the establishment 
of a free and democratic government, arousing 
bitter controversy at home and abroad. 

What were some of the underlying purposes be- 
hind this abortive mission? Why did it fail? Had 
it been successful in nipping communism in the 
bud, what would the probable international situa- 
tion be today? What lessons can our makers of 
foreign policy glean from this detailed study? 

In the light of present events, the author evalu- 
ates the actual relationship of the expedition to the 
history of the spreading Russian communist im- 
perialism throughout Asia. This important incident 
in Russo-American background, frequently by- 
passed in school and college courses in American 
history (perhaps more by design than by accident), 
is carefully probed, documented and appraised by 
the author, and incorporates the effects of the in- 
tervention upon the plans and ambitions of Japan 
in Siberia and Manchuria during the period. 

Under the skillful propaganda of the masters of 
the Kremlin, the mission has been pictured as a 
flagrant violation of the rights of the Russian 
people; as an imperialistic attack upon a peace- 
loving nation by bloodthirsty foreign warmongers. 

This new and analytical study of the affair, 
presented by Columbia University’s Professor 
Manning, author of numerous books on Slavic 
history and affairs, is detailed and authenticated. 
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